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Tenth Anniversary 


first number of History Today was 

issued, the hopes of its backers and 
editors were gratified by a kindly reception 
from the public. Evidently, the new 
venture filled a need not met by existing 
papers, although the need had long been 
recognized. The idea of launching an 
illustrated magazine of history, intended 
to appeal to the intelligent general reader, 
had for some time been discussed among 
members of the Historical Association in 
Britain, but its fulfilment was postponed 
by the preoccupations of war-time and the 
persistence of post-war paper-rationing. 
Meanwhile, the project had found an 
enthusiastic promoter in the person of the 
late Lord Bracken, chairman of the Financial 
Times: and in 1950, when the supply of 
paper was freed, a company was formed 
under his auspices to control the new 
periodical. To the unwavering support of 
their board of directors the editors have 
been deeply indebted—especially during 
the difficult experimental phases through 
which all new papers pass. Lodged in an 
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agreeable top-storey room in the City of 
London, and enjoying an eye-level view of 
the majestic dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the editors began in the early summer of 
1950 to invite professional historians and 
specialist writers to contribute to their 
forthcoming pages. The response was 
encouraging, and has remained so. History 
Today owes its variety to the willingness of 
scholars in all five continents to open their 
fund of knowledge for the benefit of the 
general public. At the same time, we 
applied ourselves to the problems of illus- 
tration. For the use of authentic pictures, 
contemporary whenever possible, was an 
ideal that we set ourselves from the start. 
Except in unusual circumstances, we ruled 
out imaginary historical paintings and 
latter-day reconstructions, of the kind that 
benevolent education authorities used to 
bestow upon our own schoolrooms thirty or 
forty years ago. In this work we have had 
the advantage of the technical skill and 
imaginative vision that Mr. Robert Harling 
has brought to our design and lay-out ever 
since our planning stage. 








Over the past ten years the aims of this 
magazine have not substantially changed, 
although the means of achieving them 
naturally vary in each issue. Since the 
scope of history is infinite, we can attempt 
to cast light on only a few aspects at a time, 
but an annual subscriber to our paper will 
find a recurrent pattern in our presentation. 
Articles on major and significant minor 
themes in British and European history 
alternate with studies of classical and older 
civilizations. The discovery of the world 
by Europeans, and their subsequent re- 
lations with the other peoples of the planet, 
affords a subject of particular interest today, 
as it inevitably mingles with the past and 
present of the newly independent states of 
Asia and Africa. While Russia figures in 
our programme sometimes in its European 
and sometimes in its Oriental aspects, we 
have devoted a large number of articles to 
the growth of the other colossus of the 
modern world, the United States of 
America, from the first attempts at coloniza- 
tion to the presidencies of the twentieth 
century. We are glad to note that both the 
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subscriptions of many thousand American 
readers and the contributions of numerous 
American writers testify to the success of 
this policy. 

The present anniversary issue opens 
with a pictorial survey of the past decade, a 
method of approach that we hope, from 
time to time in the future, to apply to other 
suitable themes and periods. The article 
on the Mesopotamian Epic of Gilgamesh 
that follows illuminates the attitude of one 
of the earliest of civilized peoples towards 
life, death and the hope of immortality. A 
characteristic study of eighteenth-century 
France is provided in The Regency of Philip 
of Orleans, and the astonishing story of 
Portuguese maritime endeavour is examined 
in From the Maghgreb to the Moluccas. 
Social life in Shakespearean London forms 
the theme of The Peer and the Alderman’s 
Daughter, and the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Dufferin concludes an account of an im- 
portant phase in the British connexion 
with India. To new readers in the New 
Year we offer welcome, with the assurance 
that this is a typical issue of History Today. 
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THE 
FIFTIES 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMENTARY 


BY THE EDITORS 


we remarked that January 1951 seemed 

a particularly appropriate moment to 
launch a new historical magazine; for every 
adult alive at the present day—especially 
the middle-aged—could claim to have 
existed through one of the most astonishing 
periods of recorded history. Since that 
time, the pace of world events has grown, if 
possible, even more rapid. Immense new 
problems have emerged with the develop- 
ment of African and Asian nationalism; 
while the conflict between East and West 
remains just as critical as ten years ‘ago. To 
attempt a detailed analysis of the current 
world situation is evidently beyond our 
scope; but in this issue of History Today we 
publish a brief pictorial review of some of 
the varying themes that have dominated the 


|: the introduction to our opening issue, 


Nineteen-Fifties, from which a reader who is | 
interested to look back may prepare to draw , 
his own conclusions. Above all else, he 
may receive an impression of the headlong 
speed at which the modern world is chang- 
ing; and he will no doubt agree that a know- 
ledge of history, accompanied by the sense 
of perspective that historical studies bring, 
becomes increasingly important in a period 
of constant turmoil. During the nineteenth 
century, was the transition from one decade 
to the next either so clearly marked or some 
unmercifully abrupt ? As we turn back the 
page and examine the records of the early 
Fifties, we feel sometimes that we are re- 
visiting the landscape of an entirely different 
epoch—before the Korean campaign, before 
Suez, before the birth of the vast new African 
states and the aggressive rise of modern China. 








Planet} 
Bearing the coffin of STALIN to Lenin’s granite tomb in Red Square, (from left to right) SHVERNIK, KAGANOVITCH, 
BULGANIN, MOLOTOV, VASSILY STALIN, MALENKOV and BERIA; Moscow, March 12th, 1953 


Stalin’s eventual successor, NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV, GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER at a press confer- 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., ence before the opening of the Republican convention 

posed with corn-cobs during his tour of French which adopted him as Presidential candidate; 
farming districts; March 1960 t Chicago, Fuly 8th, 1952 





Men of State 


‘| HE international scene in the Fifties was 
perpetually vexed by the conflict be- 
tween the Communist states and the 
Western world. Repeated efforts by painful 
negotiation and summit meeting smoothed 
some Clashes of peripheral interest; but the 
central problem, in the nuclear age, of dis- 
pelling the risk of war was still unsolved. 
Stalin’s death, and the interregnum that 
followed, led to widespread hopes of a thaw 
in cold-war policies that have yet to be ful- 
filled. Meanwhile, in the domestic politics 
of the West, forces of consolidation generally 
prevailed, represented by the Conservatives 
in Britain, the Republican party in the 
United States, Dr. Adenauer in Germany, 
General de Gaulle’s presidency in France, 
and equivalent régimes in other lands. 


Keystone 


Speaking in his constituency of Woodford, Essex, 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL during the General Election 

that returned him as Prime Minister to 10 Downing 
Street; October 26th, 1951 


GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE on the steps of the 
Elysée, May 31st, 1958 


Keystone 

















Crowned by a tribal dancer with a peacock-feathered hat, JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister of India since 
its independence in 1947; during Republic Day celebrations; New Delhi, January 23rd, 1959 








Governments and Opposition 


AssOviated Press 

Prime Minister since January 1957, HAROLD MACMILLAN and Lady Dorothy Macmillan, b wyantly greeting 

spectators outside Westminster City Hall polling booth during the election that returned the Conservatives to 
office for the third time in succession; October 8th, 1959 


Keystone 


The leader of the Labour party replies to his critics in a fighting speech; HUGH GAITSKELL addressing the contentious 
Party Conference at Scarborough; October 6th, 1960 








Towards the close of his nineteen-year reign, POPE PIUS x11; February 11th, 195 
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Keystone 


Smoke rises from the VATICAN chimney, signalling the election of a new Pope, Cardinal Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, 
Patriarch of Venice; October 29th, 1958 


A the rise of new Asian and African 
states, anxious to be wholly responsible 
for their own affairs, perhaps the great age of 
European missionary endeavour has come 


to a close. But for the Christian Church, 
the millennial struggle with human error 
can never be abandoned. First in precedence 
among the religious upholders of Western 
values is the Roman Catholic Church, which 
can still count upon innumerable loyalties 
in the satellite states of Communism. In 
1958, the Roman Church acquired a new 
Supreme Pontiff, when the austere Pope 
Pius XII was succeeded by the robust 
and genial figure of Pope John XXIII. 


Keystone 

An inmate pays homage to POPE JOHN XXIII during 

His Holiness’s visit to the Regina Coeli Prison; Rome, 
December 26th, 1958 











Coronation Everest 


The ¥ ount Everest Foundation 


Mount Everest climbed: Sir ] 

Edmund  Hillary’s companion, 

the Sherpa TENZING, at the 
summit, May 29th, 1953 


| jon of the first suc- 
cessful ascent of | 
Mount Everest by Sir John 
Hunt’s team of expert 
climbers reached Britain | 
on the eve of the Queen’s | 
Coronation, a magnificent | 
ceremonial that prompted 
the nostalgically minded to 
seek comparisons with 
an earlier Elizabethan 
Age. For, amid the start- 
ling changes of an affluent 
democracy, the British 
people still cling fast to 
historical tradition. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH I1 leaving the 
Golden Coach; Westminster, 
June 2nd, 1953 





Two Cities 


Foundation 


ed: Sir Camera Press 

ympanion, An aerial view of SAINT PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, showing on the right some of the new office building that has transformed 
at the the City of London during the past decade 
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Camera Press 


Against the skyline of New York, and dominating the waterfront of the East River, the UNITED NATIONS BUILDING, 
forum of the world’s political disputes; erected in 1949-1950 











By courtesy of Gala Film Distributor 


A controversial modern master at work; as PABLO PICASSO draws upon a transparent frame, a fish changes into a 
cockerel; from the film, The Picasso Mystery 


Few through the fifties, that indefatigable, 
indestructible old magician Pablo 
Picasso continued to produce a flood of 
work, which ranged from enormous decora- 


Combative exemplar of a new dramatic movement, JOHN 
OSBORNE on his wedding day 


Kevstone 


tive designs to the wildest calligraphic 
scribbles. Beneath the turbulent flood of his 
fancy the outlines of nature often dis- 
appeared: “through art (he has said) we 


COLIN WILSON, young author of The Outsider (1956), 


templates his literary prospects 
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and Fashion 


Fox Photos 


Coat for the London market, designed by BALMAIN, 
» Distributor November I9S5I 


express our conception of what nature is 


” 


not...” Picasso was born in 1881; and, 
during the last decade, some of our most 
important artists and writers have belonged 
to the older generation, though Youth has 
both demanded and received a proper share 
of public notice. The term “ Angry Young 
Men” was a specious popular coinage 
soon debased by indiscriminate use: most 
successful young novelists, dramatists and 
critics very soon ceased to lose their tempers. 


A new French designer, Yves St. Laurent follows in 
DIOR’S FOOTSTEPS, August 1960 


Associated Press 








Removing the ship’s tampions from the VANGUARD’S 
guns, May 31st, 1960 





The Old Order and the New 


HE passing of the Old Order was sym- 

bolized by the breaking up of the last cf 
Britain’s battleships, and the dawning of a 
new age by the operations of Zeta, an experi- 
mental device for guiding the cataclysmic 
potentialities of the hydrogen bomb 
towards peaceful and constructive purposes. 


NUCLEAR PROGRESS: a gigantic magnetic-field core 
of Zeta at Harwell 


Keystone 
































Korea, Indo-China 
and China 


REVOLUTION IN CHINA; a local trade union leader 
talks to open-face coal-miners at Fushun 


WAR IN KOREA; United States Marines follow up an 
attack by Corsair aircraft, January 3rd, 1951 


NGUARD’S | 


New 
as sym- HEN China fell to the Communists in 
e last cf Wt cn its immense population and 
ing of a resources were transferred into a hostile 
} Cxperi~ camp. Political revolution was followed by 
iclysmic an ambitious programme of industrializa- 
bomb tion, and by an aggressive foreign policy. 
Ur poses. With active Chinese help, Communist wars 


were waged against the West and its allies in 
Korea and Indo-China. Peace came to both 
in the end, but only through partition. 


WAR IN INDO-CHINA; some of the native defenders of 
Dien-Bien-Phu, March 25th, 1954 
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Africa : From Suez to Nigeria 
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P. A. Reuter Photos 


SUEZ, November 1956; ships of the Franco-British landing fleet approach Port Said during the crisis over the 
nationalization of the Canal 


HE Franco-British intervention at Suez 

in the autumn of 1956 marked an 
attempt by two of the Western powers to 
check a manifestation of Egyptian national- 
ism that seemed to threaten all maritime 
countries. For want of support from the 
American government, the attempt failed, 
and the Suez Canal remains an Egyptian 
nationalized waterway. A spirit of anti- 
colonialism was one of the main deter- 
minants of United States policy at the time. 


It is a spirit that has infected the former 
colonial powers themselves; for during the 
fifties a score of independent African states 
have come into existence, acquiescently 
carved out of the old British, French and 
Belgian empires. Nationalism now leaps 
high in Africa, and with varying fortune. 
Within the British sphere, the Sudan, 
Ghana, Nigeria and Somaliland have 
reached their goals; other territories are now 
urgently preparing to follow their example. 


b Jubilant nationalist; Independence celebrations in WESTERN NIGERIA; October Ist, 1960 
F Photo : Douglas C. Pike 

















From: “* The Ancient Near East in Pictures,’’ by James B. Pritchard, 
Princeton University Press, 1954 


Assyrian hero holding a lion; a large relief from 

Khorsabad in north-eastern Iraq, a city founded by 

King Sargon in the eighth century B.C. It may 
represent Gilgamesh 
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The Epic 
of 
Gilgamesh : 


A MESOPOTAMIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


“* Possibly some innate realism prevented 
the Mesopotamians from seeing death 
But the 


Epic of Gilgamesh remains an eloquent 


other than objectively. 


witness to the poignancy of their 
interrogation of the meaning of 


human life and destiny.” 


By S. G. F.. BRANDON 


I 

© MOVE FROM THE ROOMS DEVOTED TO 

ancient Egyptian civilization in one of our 

great museums to those in which the 
relics of ancient Mesopotamian life are dis- 
played is to experience a sudden change of 
ethos. Although these two earliest civilizations 
of the Near East were contemporaneous and in 
their material achievement equal, each was 
characterized by a distinctive spirit that can 
still be clearly felt, even through the media of 
the broken monuments that modern archaeo- 
logy has recovered. To the museum visitor this 
difference is perhaps most manifest as he passes 
from viewing the specimens of Egyptian linear 
and plastic art to those of Mesopotamia. 
Although in the Egyptian scenes strange and 
repellent deities often appear in solemn ritual 
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here are numerous representations of the 
wry events of social life that clearly reveal 
joie de vie and appreciation of both the 
beatiful and the homely. Where scenes of 
violence are depicted, as in the many monu- 
men's of royal victories, the representation 
usua!!y has a kind of symbolic character, so that 
the grim physical realities are not intruded on 
the viewer. Very different is the impression 
given by the remains of Mesopotamian art, 
whether of Sumerian, Babylonian or Assyrian 
origin. There is a notable absence of represen- 
tation of the events of everyday life; warfare 
and its consequences form the subject of the 
bulk of the surviving monuments, and in its 
depiction a grim satisfaction seems to show itself 
by rendering with the utmost realism the grisly 
details of the fate of those who were conquered. 
Even when the Assyrian monarchs chose to 
alternate such monuments of their triumphs 
with accounts of their prowess in hunting, the 
artists not only gloried in their great ability 
to represent in stone the lithesome strength of 
the lions that were hunted, but they were 
equally concerned to portray the reality of the 
beasts’ dying agony when transfixed with 
arrows and lances. 

The grim spirit that pervades Mesopotamian 
art is the more remarkable when it is recalled 
that, to continue the comparison, so much of 
our evidence of Egyptian art comes from the 
tombs and might consequently be expected to 
have been sombre in both subject and spirit. 
That Egyptian art is not so, despite its mortuary 
connexions, has its explanation in a fact that 
affords a clue to the difference of ethos between 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian culture. The 
immense preoccupation of the Egyptians with 
death, which is so strikingly attested by their 
mummies, tombs, mortuary equipment and 
funerary papyri, was fundamentally inspired by 
optimism. As a recent article in this journal 
showed,' the ancient Egyptian believed that, 
through ritual assimilation to the resurrected 
god Osiris, he could attain to a new and blessed 
life after death. Hence, although he naturally 
feared the awful experience of death, he could 
view his destiny optimistically, believing that 
by divine grace and his own effort he could 


1“ Osiris: the Royal Mortuary God of Egypt ” in 
History Today, vol. x (Sept. 1960). 
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continue his personal existence into the next 
world and in a happy condition. The inhabi- 
tant of ancient Mesopotamia, be he Sumerian, 
Babylonian or Assyrian, had no such hope. 
His religion taught a dismal eschatology. He 
was instructed to believe that the gods had 
created mankind to serve them by building 
temples and offering regular sacrifices. But 
that was mankind’s only raison d’étre; beyond 
that there was nothing for which its members 
could strive or hope. To their human servants 
the gods were generally thought to be bene- 
volent and to prosper their undertakings, pro- 
vided that men in their turn were loyal and 
diligent in their service. Disobedience would 
result in the withdrawal of divine providence, 
and the disobedient would thereby be exposed 
to the assault of maleficent demons who brought 
disease and other misfortunes. But divine 
providence extended only to this life; for the 
gods had withheld immortality from their 
creatures. Thus, even a life of pious service to 
the gods was of no avail; man’s destiny, as man, 
was limited to the years of his life in this world. 

But the ancient Mesopotamian did not 
believe that death brought annihilation. Indeed, 
he might have been happier if he could have 
believed so. The concept of personal annihila- 
tion required a greater degree of sophistication 
than Mesopotamian thought was then capable 
of, and it would seem that the primitive instinct 
to envisage the continuance of personal identity 
led to a belief in a form of post-mortem survival. 
Death was thought to effect an awful change in 
the individual, who became an edim or edimmu. 
It is not certain how this change was envisaged. 
Some texts seem to imply that there was a 
transformation of being into something hideous 
and repulsive; other evidence appears to 
indicate that the dead preserved consciousness 
of their personal identity and could be affected 
by the provision or the lack of mortuary 
offerings. But, whatever the form of their 
existence, their condition was most wretched. 
At death they departed to the realm of the 
infernal god Nergal, which was grimly named 
kur-nu-gi-a, “ the land of no-return.” It was 
thought to lie deep beneath the earth on which 
mankind dwelt. It is graphically described in a 
curious text known as the Descent of Ishtar into 
the Underworld as “ the house in which there is 








no light, and those who dwell therein have 
earth for their sustenance and clay for their 
food, and are in profound darkness; they are 
clothed like birds with wings; dust is both door 
and bolt of that place.” The Hebrew concep- 
tion of Sheol, as it is found in Job x. 21-2, 
derives from the same eschatological tradition. 
Moreover, in kur-nu-gi-a there was no distinc- 
tion between the dead, high or low, good or 
bad—all were in the same condition of hope- 
less misery. Hence this life had not that moral 
significance for the Mesopotamian that it had 
for the Egyptian, who believed that his condi- 
tion in the next world would be determined by 
his conduct in this, for after death his heart 
would be weighed against the symbol of truth 
in the presence of Osiris. 

_ Taught to see his destiny in terms of this 
grim eschatology, it was inevitable that the in- 





From The 


Art 


and Architecture of the Ancient Orient,”’ by 


Henri Frankfort, 1954 


Fragments of the Epic of Gilgamesh date back to 
Akkadian times in Mesopotamia; bronze head of an 
Akkadian ruler of the third millennium, B.C. 
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habitant of ancient Mesopotamia should adopt 
a pessimistic view of life. This did not mean 
that life in Mesopotamia was more unhappy 
than it was elsewhere in the ancient world. 
There is, indeed, an abundance of evidence 
that the good things of life were sought after 
and enjoyed as much as they ever were in 
Egypt. And, strangely perhaps to our thinking, 
there is evidence too of genuine devotion to the 
gods and apparent joy in their service, although 
it was by their decree that men were mortal. 
Despite this testimony to the general tenor of 
social life, however, the logic of the traditional 
eschatology was inescapable, and, beneath the 
surface of ordinary life, it is evident that many 
were deeply concerned with the inevitable 
problem of coming to terms with their dismal 
end. Of this quest the literature of ancient 
Mesopotamia has left us a supreme memorial 
in the Epic of Gilgamesh, which is not only our 
earliest example of epic composition, but also 
the first attempt to discuss the problem of man’s 
destiny. 


II 

The Epic of Gilgamesh in its most complete 
form survives on twelve large clay tablets, which 
were recovered from the remains of the library 
in the temple of Nabu and from the palace 
library of King Assurbanipal at Nineveh. These 
versions of the Epic date from the seventh 
century B.C.; but it is evident that work in some 
form is far older, for fragments of it have been 
found in Sumerian and early Akkadian. From 
the fact that some of these older pieces contain 
variants from the Assyrian version, there is 
reason for thinking that the Epic in its most 
complete form is a composition made up of a 
number of earlier independent legends. One 
particularly interesting indication of this, to 
which attention will be more closely drawn 
below, is the interpolation into the narrative of 
the story of the Flood, which was evidently of 
quite independent origin and purpose and 
wholly unconnected with the Gilgamesh theme. 
It has been suggested by some scholars that the 
Epic in its more complete form is the product of 
philosophical reflection that manifested itself at 
Babylon about 2000 B.c. Certainly, in the form 
in which we have it from the Assyrian libraries, 
it is a carefully conceived literary composition, 
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From: “ The Ancient Near East in Pictures " 


The Epic of Gilgamesh was preserved on clay tablets in the palace library of the Assyrian Kings at 
Nineveh; a relief of KING ASHURNASIRPAL II, hunting lions 


intended to present a definite philosophy of life 
through the recitation of the tragic career of a 
hero well known to contemporary folklore. 

For Gilgamesh was evidently. one of the 
great figures of Mesopotamian tradition. He is 
represented on early Sumerian seal-stones 
engaged in heroic labours, his name appears in 
the Sumerian king-list inscribed on the Weld- 
Blundell prism, now in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, and it is frequently found in the 
formulae of omens and oaths. Gilgamesh thus 
appears to have been a kind of semi-divine hero 
in Mesopotamian folklore; but, although he is 
described as partly human and partly divine, 
the pathos of his tragedy as it is presented in 
the Epic resides in the fact that he knows him- 
self to be mortal as other men are. 

A recent editor of the Epic has said, “‘ The 
Gilgamesh Epic is a meditation on death, in the 
form of a tragedy.” It is truly such; but it is 
also much more. Its author—if indeed one man 
alone was responsible for its completed form— 
has made his narrative the vehicle for the only 
viable philosophy of life that the accepted 
eschatology allowed, and he has, moreover, 
taken the opportunity therein to give expression 
to current thought on a number of minor issues. 
An interesting instance of this occurs in what 
might fairly be called the first act of the drama. 

When the curtain rises on the first scene, we 
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are given a vivid picture of what tyrannical rule 
meant in an ancient Sumerian city-state. 
Gilgamesh is the prince of Uruk; he is a man of 
dynamic character, handsome in appearance, 
and mighty in his strength. To him Uruk owes 
its great walls and temple; but from his lust and 
rapacity its citizens suffered—no boy or maiden 
was safe from him. To save the people of Uruk 
from their ordeal the gods take a hand, and a 
mighty wild man named Enkidu is created to 
contend with Gilgamesh and control his 
daemonic energy. The presentation of Enkidu, 
who is one of the key-characters of the Epic, 
is skilfully managed and utilized to show what 
were believed to be the effects of civilized living 
on mankind. When we first see Enkidu he is a 
wild hairy creature, who lives with the animals, 
and eats grass and drinks water as they do. To 
tame Enkidu a courtesan, who probably served 
in the temple of Ishtar, the tutelary goddess 
of the city, is sent out to him. She teaches him 
to eat bread, to drink wine and to wear clothes, 
and she seduces him with her sophisticated arts. 
And so Enkidu is civilized. The consequences 
of his change of life are described with a subtle 
insight. The former savage finds that the bond 
of sympathy that had existed between himself 
and the animals is broken, and they now flee 
from his sight and he has lost his former swift- 
ness of foot and cannot follow them. 








A civilized man, mighty in stature and 
strength, Enkidu now enters into Uruk and 
meets Gilgamesh. A tremendous struggle 
ensues between them. Gilgamesh finally 
conquers, but he respects the strength and spirit 
of his adversary, and the two become fast 
friends. Together they then set out on some 
heroic exploits, which includes the slaying of a 
terrible ogre. With considerable dramatic skill, 
in view of the sequel, the occasion is used to 
depict Gilgamesh as making light of the danger 
of death in his thirst for glory. 

On their victorious return to Uruk the heroes 
are led to insult the great goddess Ishtar and to 
kill a sacred bull. The gods decide that one of 
them must be punished by death, and Enkidu is 
chosen. 

His fate is made known to Enkidu in a 
dream, and, as in the legend of the Descent of 
Ishtar into the Underworld, the process of death 
and the “ land of no-return ” are described with 
that grim realism that must be regarded as 
typical of the ancient Mesopotamian mind. 
Enkidu dreams that he is seized by the death- 
god and carried off: 


. . . to the House of Darkness, the dwelling of 
Irkalla,? 

To the House, from which there is no return for 
those who enter, 

By the way, whose course turns not back, 

To the House, whose dwellers are bereft of light, 

Where dust is their sustenance, clay their food, 

Clothed are they as a bird with garment of wings, 

The light they see not, in darkness dwelling. 

In the House of Dust which I entered, 

The sceptres were abased, the crowns deposited: 

There dwelt the mighty ones, who had borne rule 
in early time... 

In the House of Dust which I entered, 

There dwelt the high-priest and he who led the 
lamentation, 

There dwelt the master of incantations and the 
ecstatic, 

There dwelt the chief ministers of the great gods 
(Tablet VII, 33-42, 45-48). 


Enkidu falls sick, and as his end approaches 
he bitterly laments his fate, and he curses the 
courtesan who had lured him from his rustic 
life to live in the sophisticated city. He dies, 
and Gilgamesh mourns his loss with a poig- 
nancy of expression that can still be felt, even 
through the medium of translation into a 
modern language: 


* The name of the queen of the underworld. 
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“* He who with me underwent all hard[ships]— 
Enkidu, whom I loved dearly, 
Who with me underwent all hardships— 
Has now gone to the fate of mankind! 
Day and night I have wept over him. 
I would not give him up for burial— 
In case my friend should rise at my plaint— 
Seven days and seven nights, 
Until a worm fell out of his nose. 
Since his passing I have found not life, 
I have roamed like a hunter in the midst of the 
steppe.’’® 


But Enkidu’s death robs Gilgamesh not only 
of the presence of his friend; it comes to him as 
an awful revelation of the common fate of man. 
Although he shrugged off its threat in the days 
of their high-hearted companionship, now that 


he had seen death at close range in his friend, | 
he was terrified. For in Enkidu’s death he saw | 


the presage of his own: 


*“T also shall die: will it not be with me as it is 


with Enkidu ? 
Woe has entered my heart, 
The fear of death has seized me.” 


Confronted now with the chill fact of his own 
mortality, Gilgamesh’s instinct is to flee. But 
where can he go to escape the common lot of 


man? In his agony of mind, he recalls that two | 
human beings alone had escaped that fate. | 
Away beyond the world’s end dwelt the | 


legendary Utanapishtim and his wife, the sole 


survivors of an earlier race of men whom the | 


gods had destroyed in a mighty flood. To 
Utanapishtim, therefore, Gilgamesh determines 
to go to learn the secret of his immortality. 


The way to the dwelling place of Utanapish- | 


tim is long and difficult and beset by many 
dangers. But Gilgamesh struggles on, and in 
the course of his journey he meets Siduri, whose 
title has been variously translated as the “ wine- 
maiden,” the “ divine barmaid,” and the “ ale- 
wife.” Whatever the original meaning of the 
epithet, Siduri is meant to play an important 
réle in the Epic. She inquires of the weary, 
travelled-stained Gilgamesh the purpose of his 
journey. ‘When she learns of his quest, she 
replies : 
“ Gilgamesh, whither runnest thou ? 


The life which thou seekest thou wilt not find; 
(For) when the gods created mankind, 


3 Old Babylonian version translated by E. A. 
Speiser in Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ed. J. B. 
Pritchard), Princeton University Press, 1955, pp. 
89-90. 
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Chey allotted death to mankind, 

But) life they retained in their keeping. 
“hou, O Gilgamesh, let thy belly be full; 
Jay and night be thou merry; 

Viake every day (a day of: rejoicing. 

Yay and night do thou dance and play. 
Let thy raiment be clean, 

[hy head be washed, (and) thyself bathed in 

water. 

Cherish the little one holding thy hand, 
And) let the wife rejoice in thy bosom. 
This is the lot of [mankind].’’* 


Here is set forth the quintessence of the 
Mesopotamian philosophy of life—a practical 
guide to living that was necessitated and 
coloured by the accepted eschatology. And the 
fact that the author of the Epic has put its state- 
ment in the mouth of Siduri is surely significant. 
In the ancient legend that the Yahwist writer 
utilized in the story of Noah in the Hebrew 
book of Genesis (v. 28-9, ix. 20), Noah is repre- 
sented as mitigating the hard lot, to which 
mankind had been condemned, by the discovery 
of the use of wine “ that maketh glad the heart 
of man.” In the Epic of Gilgamesh, which also 
draws on the common treasury of Semitic 
folklore, Siduri, the personification of wine, 
counsels the labouring Gilgamesh to solace 
himself to the fullest with those joys that are 
available to man and not to waste himself in the 
pursuit of a hopeless quest. 

But Gilgamesh will not heed this carpe diem 
philosophy, and he presses on against the terrors 
and miseries that continue to beset his path. At 
length his patience and fortitude are rewarded, 
and he wins his way to the remote abode of 
Utanapishtim and his wife. But this achieve- 
ment avails him nothing, but rather serves to 
emphasize the hopelessness of his quest. For, 
when he enquires of Utanapishtim the secret 
of his immortality, the latter in reply tells him 
the story of the great Flood that had destroyed 
all mankind, and from which he and his wife 
alone of humans beings had escaped in a great 
ship that they had built. It was in consequence 
of their marvellous escape that the god Enlil 
had decreed that they should never die and had 
placed them in their remote abode far beyond 
the habitations of other men. Their case then 


*Tablet X, col. iii (Old Babylonian version), 
translated by A. Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old 
Testament Parallels (University of Chicago Press, 
1949), Pp. 70. 
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** The grim realism typical of the ancient Mesopotamian 
mind ”’; an effigy of KING ASHURNASIRPAL II, a ninth- 
century ruler, B.C. 
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A terra-cotta relief of LILITH, a death-bringing demon of Babylonian tradition 


was unique, and the explanation of it served 
but to emphasize to Gilgamesh the hopelessness 
of his quest, for he could not win immortality 
in that way. 

The interpolation of the legend of the Flood 
at this point of the Epic shows great literary 
skill. Although it does in fact interrupt the 
theme of the narrative by introducing a differ- 
ent topic of great intrinsic interest, the Flood 
story is cleverly made to reinforce the argument 
that mortality is the natural state of man. We 
may rejoice that the author of the Epic in its 
completed form did thus interpolate the Flood 
story, because it has preserved to us a cele- 
brated legend of ancient Mesopotamia, of 
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which only fragments have survived in other 
contexts. It is, indeed, exciting still to read the 
account of George Smith who first identified 
the story, when sorting and arranging the 
broken tablets of the Ninevite libraries: “‘ Com- 
mencing a steady search among these fragments, 
I soon found half of a curious tablet which had 
evidently contained originally six columns. . .. 
On looking down the third column, my eye 
caught the statement that the ship rested on the 
mountains of Nizir, followed by the account of 
the sending forth of the dove, and its finding no 
resting-place and returning. I saw at once that 
I had here discovered a portion at least of the 
Chaldean account of the Deluge.” When 
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Smit: announced his discovery to the Society 
of Piblical Archaeology on December 3rd, 
1872, a great sensation was caused. The im- 
portance of the discovery for the study of the 
Old Testament was at once understood, and 
the Daily Telegraph of London reflected the 
public interest by providing £1,000 to send 
Smith to Nineveh to search for further frag- 
ments of the precious tablets. 

That the author of the Gilgamesh Epic chose 
thus to incorporate the legend of the Flood into 
his narrative affords an instructive parallel, 
and possibly the precedent, to the action of the 
Yahwist writer whose work is preserved in our 
present version of the book of Genesis. As the 
Mesopotamian seems to have felt that he must 
incorporate this wondrous story of the ancient 
past into his composition and did so with com- 
mendable skill, the Hebrew in his generation 
appears also to have been similarly desirous of 
working it into his narrative; but his literary 
ability was not so great and its introduction 
badly interrupts his theme of Noah as the 
Heilbringer of mankind by his invention of 
viniculture (Genesis v. 28-9, Vi. 9-ix. 17, ix. 20). 

But to return to the main theme of the 
Gilgamesh Epic: what follows after Utanapish- 
tim tells his story seems perhaps to the modern 
mind of a kind of anti-climax. The logic of 
Utanapishtim’s story would appear a fitting 
dénouement to the account of Gilgamesh’s quest, 
and the disconsolate hero’s return to his native 
city the proper ending to his tragedy. But the 
ancient author thought otherwise. He goes on 
to tell how Utanapishtim’s wife took pity on 
the forlorn Gilgamesh and persuaded her 
husband to reveal to him the secret location of a 
marvellous plant that has the properties of an 
elixir of eternal youth: it is appropriately called 
“The old man becomes young as the man (in 
his prime).”” The plant grows in the depths of 
the sea, and Gilgamesh dives for it by attaching 
heavy stones to his feet as the modern pearl- 
divers of Bahrein used to do. Having obtained 
the means of prolonging his life, Gilgamesh is 
now presented in another guise. Instead of 
availing himself at once of its wondrous virtue, 
he determines to take the plant back to Uruk, 
apparently to share boon with his people. But 
fate prevents him. While bathing at a water- 
hole, the plant is seized by a serpent which 
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appropriates its virtue. The episode is of 
considerable interest for the comparative study 
of folklore. The snake’s ability to slough its skin 
has obviously fascinated many primitive peoples. 
They have concluded that the snake has the 
secret of renewing its youth, a secret that man- 
kind covets. Possibly the ancient Mesopo- 
tamian writer thought that his theme required 
that he should explain the serpent’s apparent 
possession of the secret that man so dearly 
sought. Again it is instructive to compare 
Hebrew traditional lore on this point. In the 
Genesis story of the Temptation and Fall of 
Adam (iii. I-19), the serpent is the agent where- 
by man loses his original immortality, although 
the serpent does not, as in the Gilgamesh Epic, 
obtain immortality for itself. 

With empty hands, his quest in vain, Gilga- 
mesh finally returns to Uruk. The moral of his 
failure needs no underlining. Man is by nature 
mortal and he must learn to accept his fate and 
adjust his view of life accordingly, The Epic 
ends rather strangely with Gilgamesh exulting 
in the excellence of the construction of his city. 
Perhaps here lies its final point—a man should 
find contentment in the work that he can do for 
the community of which he is a member. 

The Assyrian recension of the Epic contains 
a twelfth tablet that records an incident that 
has no place in the narrative of Gilgamesh’s 
quest, but that undoubtedly has been added 
because of a certain similarity of subject matter. 
It depicts Gilgamesh desiring to see Enkidu, 
who is held in the underworld, owing to his 
violation of certain taboos. Nergal, the lord 
of the underworld, permits the shade of Enkidu 
to ascend to the world above. The two heroes 
meet and embrace each other. Then Gilgamesh 
asks his dead friend to tell him about the under- 
world. At first Enkidu refuses to tell him, 
because the truth is too horrible to hear. 
Gradually, however, he reveals the conditions 
there, beginning with a grim account of the 
decomposition of the physical body. This des- 
cription of the underworld seems designed for 
some special purpose, for it becomes an account 
of the differing conditions in which various 
categories of the dead dwell. Although the 
general state of all is grim, those whose heirs are 
diligent in their mortuary service and those who 
have fallen in battle have a better lot than 
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Disobedience to the gods exposed mankind to the assault 
of maleficent demons; the wind-demon, PAZUZU 


certain others, especially those who have died in 
remote places and whose bodies lie unburied. 
Clearly the text of this tablet has no part in the 
impressive theme of the Epic contained on the 
other tablets. Its purpose probably was to 
promote the regular observation of the pre- 
scribed mortuary service. 


Iil 

Man’s attempt at different ages and in 
various cultural environments to make sense of 
his experience of life and to understand his own 
nature and destiny is a subject of deep and 
abiding interest, and one of basic concern to the 
historian. Thus the Epic of Gilgamesh is a 
document of unrivalled value for the insight 
that it affords into the Weltanschauung of the 
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ancient Mesopotamians. For the comparative 
study of religions its value is also immense. 
We have already touched upon the differences 
of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian views of 
life; interesting comparisons can also be made 
with other contemporary cultures of the ancient 
world. Although the subject is too vast and too 
complicated to be entered upon at this juncture, 
it is worth noting that in ancient Israel the cult 


of Yahweh also had an eschatology as dismal | 


as that of Mesopotamia. The inadequacy of this 


eschatology to a faith aspiring to a conception | 
of deity as the embodiment of both supreme | 


power and absolute justice is the cause of Job’s 
agony as he questions his fate in the noble book 
that bears his name. To more mundane spirits 
among the Jews, who were prepared to see life 


in terms of the traditional faith, the logic of the | 


old eschatology induced a philosophy of life 
remarkably reminiscent of the hedonism of 
Siduri in her counsel to Gilgamesh: “ Go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart. . . . Let thy garments be 
always white; and let not thy head lack oint- 
ment. Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest all the days of thy vanity: for that is thy 
portion in life, and in thy labour wherein thou 
labourest under the sun . . . for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave (Hebrew, ‘ Sheol’), whither thou 
goest” (Ecclesiastes ix. 7-10)°. The history of 
Hebrew religion, in a very true sense, is the 
record of the struggle of the individual for the 
assurance of ultimate personal significance 
against the eschatology of an ethnic faith that 
accorded him only a temporary significance. 
The basic importance of eschatology in the 
evaluation of the individual and his destiny, 
thus so eloquently attested in the literatures of 
Mesopotamia and Israel, receives abundant 
confirmation in the writings of ancient Greece, 
where the traditional Homeric eschatology was 
equally pessimistic. It will suffice here to cite 
one most notable instance. It occurs in the 
celebrated account of the living Odysseus’ 
descent into Hades to learn the cause of his 
misfortunes (Odyssey, XI, 487-491). Odysseus 
meets there the shade of the great Achilles, who 
had been the champion par excellence of the 


5 Ecclesiastes probably dates from about 250 to 
150 B.C. 
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From: “ The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient” 


Top of a stele, now in the Louvre, inscribed with the law code of 
KING HAMMURABI OF BABYLONIA who flourished about 2100 B.C. 


Greek military aristocracy, fighting before the 
walls of Troy until his death in the battle. 
Odysseus salutes him and dilates on the great 
reputation that his prowess had won, ending 
with the trite assurance: “‘ Wherefore grieve 
not at all that thou art dead, Achilles.” The 
reply of Achilles is devastating in its exposure of 
the hollowness of fame among the living when 
seen from the other side of the grave. “‘ Nay, 
seek not to speak soothingly to me of death, 
glorious Odysseus. I should choose, so I might 
live on earth, to serve as the hireling of another, 
of some portionless man whose livelihood was 
but small, rather than be lord over all the dead 
that have perished.”’® 


®* Translated by A. T. Murray in the Loeb 
Classical Library ed. of The Odyssey. 
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In ancient Greece the inadequacy of the 
Homeric eschatology to meet the individual’s 
need for the assurance of some tolerable destiny 
was partly met by the mystery cults of Eleusis 
and of Orphism. But Mesopotamian religion 
was never able to provide the comfort of some 
post-mortem hope. Significantly the dying- 
rising god of vegetation, Tammuz, though 
having certain traits in common with Osiris, 
never became the supreme saviour-god and 
judge of the dead that Osiris was in Egypt. 
Possibly some innate realism prevented the 
Mesopotamians from seeing death other than 
objectively. But the Epic of Gilgamesh remains 
an eloquent witness to the poignancy of their 
interrogation of the meaning of human life and 
destiny. 
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During the minority of Louis XV, France was ruled by his predecessor’s 





PHILIP OF ORLEANS (1674-1723), described by his 
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By J. H. M. SALMON 


mother, Madame Palatine, as both kind-hearted and 
well-informed, yet perpetually “* bored by everything.” 
Miniature at Chantilly 





nephew, a good-natured and quick-witted prince, but indolent, indifferent and self- 


indulgent. 


Philip’s ascent to power raised high hopes of a radical 


reform in French domestic policy. 


Louis XIV on September Ist, 1715, were 

performed with a haste and economy 
much in contrast with the ceremonious 
adu'ation that Je Grand Monarque had received 
during his lifetime. His reign had raised 
France to preponderance in Europe, equipped 
her government with an efficient middle-class 
bureaucracy, and converted the factious inde- 
pendence of her aristocracy into a glittering, 
bu® sterile, subservience .to the autocrat of 
Versailles. But the panoply of absolutism, 
heavy with the weight of outworn privileges, 
concealed social tensions that threatened its 


Te OBSEQUIES that followed the death of 
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own destruction. The ancient noblesse de race 
resented the political ascendancy of the gens de 
robe; the lawyers of the Parlement, or supreme 
court, objected to the suppression of their 
constitutional rights by royal ministers recruited 
from their own ranks; and the financiers, who 
farmed the indirect taxes, supplied the armies 
and advanced loans to the monarchy, were 
envied not only for their wealth, but also for 
their indirect influence in the counsels of 
government. The authority of the crown was 
limited by the property rights of its servants in 
their offices, and by the fiscal exemptions 
enjoyed by the privileged classes. Apart from 
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considerations, the tendency for the 
‘ute ruler to view the welfare of the state in 
s of his own glory brought its inevitable 
equences. The ambitions of Louis XIV 
ipated French resources in a series of 
ting wars against the combined powers of 
Europe. The King had succeeded in placing 
his second grandson upon the throne of Spain 
as Philip V, but he had done so at the cost of 
beggaring the peasantry, checking the com- 
mercial expansion of the bourgeoisie, and 
incurring a burden of debt that suggested 
national bankruptcy. Society yearned for 
release from the numbing rigidity of that 
interminable reign. It was not surprising that 
the Duc de Saint-Simon, indefatigable chroni- 
cler of the petty intrigues of the court of 
Versailles, should find few to mourn the 
passing of le Roi Soleil. 

Saint-Simon was a member of the aristo- 
cratic reaction that formed about the King’s 
eldest grandson, the Duc de Bourgogne, in the 
later years of the reign. Its ideals were inspired 
by Archbishop Fénelon, Bourgogne’s former 
preceptor and the author of the widely-read 
Télémaque. Its most extreme views were 
expressed by the Comte de Boulainvilliers, who 
constructed historical arguments to show that 
an ancient Frankish aristocracy had been dis- 
torted by the rise of monarchical despotism. 
The translation of such phantasms into a 
positive programme seemed unlikely, for an 
epidemic of smallpox destroyed the unity of 
the movement, and transferred its remaining 
aspirations to the debauched and irresolute 
figure of the King’s nephew, Philip of Orleans. 
When Bourgogne’s father, the Dauphin, had 
died in 1711, the hopes of the aristocratic 
movement had seemed about to be realized, 
but in the following year the Duke, the Duchess 
and their elder son all fell victims either to the 
epidemic or to the supposed remedies of the 
doctors. Since Philip V was barred from 
the succession by the treaties confirming his 
Spanish throne, and since the third grandson 
of Louis XIV, the Duc de Berry, died in 1714, 
only one sickly five-year-old child, the second 
son of the Duc de Bourgogne, would separate 
Philip of Orleans from the crown at the old 
King’s death. Popular rumour suggested that 
Orleans had poisoned his cousins, and the libel 
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was fostered by the supporters of the King’s 
legitimized sons by Madame de Montespan, 
the Duc du Maine and the Comte de Toulouse. 
Though Louis XIV gave no credence to this 
slander, he determined to restrict the oppor- 
tunity of his nephew to debase the majesty of 
kingship after his death. He appreciated that 
Du Maine, despite the disadvantage of his 
birth, was less likely than Orleans to favour the 
policies of the aristocratic faction. His will, 
therefore, established a Council of Regency in 
which Orleans held merely a casting vote as 
chairman, whereas Du Maine was to be 
invested with the command of the household 
troops and the surveillance of the education of 
the future Louis XV. The King who seemed 
the personification of autocracy thus designed 
to ensure its preservation by the creation of an 
oligarchic council, in which change would be 
prevented by the conflicting interests of the 
members. 

In his memoirs Saint-Simon recounted with 
malicious zest the overthrow of the will in the 
Parlement, and the discomfiture of the /égitimés. 
The Parlement received in return the restora- 
tion of its right to remonstrate on occasions 
when it objected to the royal ordinances sub- 
mitted for its registration. The powers 
bestowed upon Orleans as Regent deflated the 
pride of the over-confident Du Maine and 
frustrated the plans of his ambitious wife, a 
grand-daughter of /e Grand Condé, the general 
of Louis XIV. Family relationships were no 
guide to loyalties in the struggle for power. 
The Regent was himself married to Du Maine’s 
sister, a mésalliance that had provoked his forth- 
right mother publicly to slap his face in the 
galleries of Versailles for his meek acceptance of 
the royal fiat. While Madame d’Orléans made 
some show of neutrality in the rivalry between 
her husband and her elder brother, Madame 
du Maine deliberately subverted the interests 
of her family, the junior line of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Her nephew, the twenty-three-year- 
old Duc de Bourbon-Condé, represented the 
claims of the /égitimes against the /égitimés, and 
offered his support to Orleans. Apart from 
the defeated faction, which had the backing of 
the ultramontane party, and in particular of 
Madame de Maintenon (the former governess 
of the royal bastards and keeper of the late 








King’s conscience), the triumph of Orleans 
was greeted with enthusiasm. The Regent 
announced in the Parlement radical reforms 
that promised to sweep away the wearisome 
tyranny of the previous régime, and to give 
constitutional form to the new breath of 
liberty. That liberty should rapidly degenerate 
into licence was in large measure due to the 
singular character of the new ruler. 

The personality of Philip of Orleans lives in 
the correspondence of his mother, Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Bavaria, familiarly known as 
Madame Palatine. 


“He is too easy (she wrote to her sister in 
1716), and is not sufficiently distrustful; con- 
sequently he is often deccived, for wicked people 
know his kindness and abuse it shamefully. It is 
a fact that my son has enough education to keep 
him from ever being bored. He knows music 
well, and composes not badly; he paints very 
prettily; he understands several languages, and 
he likes to read; he is well-informed about 
chemistry and understands without trouble very 
difficult sciences. And yet, all that does not keep 
him from being bored by everything.” 


Born in 1674, the Regent was indulged from 
his youth in all his desires by the tutor ap- 
pointed by his father’s infamous mignon, the 
Chevalier de Lorraine. Though the incisive 
mind of the Abbé Dubois won him the esteem 
of Fénelon, no other contemporary recorded 
anything but condemnation for the Regent’s 
preceptor. Saint-Simon said of him that 
“‘ avarice, debauchery and ambition were his 
gods; perfidy, sycophancy and obsequiousness 
his means; and the most utter impiety his 
consolation.” It was Dubois who arranged the 
Regent’s marriage, for which he was rewarded 
with lucrative benefices. His charge grew up to 
exhibit the worst consequences of Louis XIV’s 
policy of treating the noblesse d’épée merely as 
the embellishments of his court. 

Only in war did Orleans display decision 
and courage. In 1707 he conquered the 
Spanish fortress of Lerida, where le Grand 
Condé had failed sixty years earlier, and reduced 
Valencia, Aragon and Catalonia on behalf of 
Philip V. A court intrigue terminated his 
military success, when he was accused of 
wishing to supplant his cousin on the throne of 
Spain, and the hero of Lerida was exiled to 
Saint-Cloud to resume his aimless pleasures 
and his dilettante studies. There was little in 
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the Regent to inspire confidence. Tending to 
stoutness, with a myopic squint and a florid 
complexion, he seemed an unlikely figure, 
either on the battlefield or in the boudoir. The 
air of kindly indecision depicted in his portraits 
reflected his true nature. So free from envy 
that he allowed his intimates to share the 
favours of his mistresses, and so good-natured 
that he allowed his enemy, Madame de 
Maintenon, to retire in comfort to her establish- 
ment at Saint-Cyr, and his rival, Du Maine, to 
retain a seat on the council, the Regent was the 
embodiment of indifference and the opponent 
of any kind of enthusiasm. When Madame 
Palatine exhorted him to take measures against 
his enemies, he replied: 


“You know, Madame, we cannot avoid what 
God has ordained for us throughout the ages. 
Therefore, if I am to perish, I cannot avoid it, 
and so I shall do what is reasonable for my 
preservation, but nothing extraordinary.” 


Watteau, the Regent’s official peintre des 
fétes galantes, suggested in his celebrated 
Embarquement pour Cythére an uninhibited 
abandonment to pleasure that yet conveyed a 
hint of disillusionment. Such a general 
embarkation occurred when the formality of 
Versailles was deserted for the liberal Parisian 
manners of the Palais-Royal. Like the genie in 
Lesage’s contemporary novel, Le Diable boiteux, 
the Regent lifted the rooftops to expose the 
corruption of the court to public view. The 
conventions to which the protocol of Versailles 
demanded at least an outward conformance 
were replaced by flagrant libertinism, and 
conjugal fidelity became the object of cynical 
derision. The Regent and his eccentric 
daughters set the pattern for society. It 
became his custom to retire in the evenings 
with a group of favourites, whom he called his 
roués, to a set of inner rooms in the Palais- 
Royal, where rank was forgotten, and wit and 
depravity served as the qualifications for 
acceptance. His favourite daughter, the 
widowed Duchesse de Berry, displayed an 
unbridled eroticism that scandalized the most 
hardened habitués of the Luxembourg and the 
Palais-Royal. His second daughter, Made- 
moiselle de Chartres, had the same intellectual 
tastes as her father, her mind being stocked 
with an encyclopaedic variety of unsorted 
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infornation. She developed an interest in the 
religious attitudes of the Jansenists, and 
enteied the church as the Abbesse de Chelles, 
where her life did not remain immune from 
scandal. A third daughter was associated with 
the notorious young rake, the Duc de Richelieu, 
the pleasure-loving descendant of a sister of 
the great Cardinal. 

Richelieu typified the debasement of the 
ideals of a section of the court aristocracy. His 
greatest triumph was to be the object of a duel 
fought by Madame de Polignac and the 
Marquise de Nesle in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and he assiduously cultivated his reputation by 
stationing his coach outside the Aétels of the 
greatest ladies of the court. Among the 
opposite sex there were many who were equally 
shameless. Madame de Tencin, the hostess of 
a salon devoted to the cause of the ultramontane 
faction of the Jesuits, abandoned her illegitimate 
son, the future encyclopedist Jean le Rond 
d’Alembert, on the steps of the church from 
which he derived his name. With-her brother, 
the unscrupulous Abbé de Tencin, she 
eventually succeeded in gaining the ear of the 
Regent’s principal counsellor, the vulpine 
Dubois. Her scandalous intrigues culminated 
in the suicide of her deceived admirer, La 
Fresnaye, before the eyes of her guests. The 
moral standards of the court spread throughout 
society at large, for the Regency was, before all 
else, an era that loosened the shackles of caste. 
The lower classes mixed freely with their 
betters in the masked balls at the Opera and 
the Palais-Royal, and nobleman, bourgeois and 
lackey vied for position at the bourse in the 
fever of commercial speculation. 

The aristocratic tastes of the time reflected a 
thoughtless extravagance. Elegance was pre- 
ferred to grandeur, as the trinkets of China and 
the Indies came to replace the spacious classical 
decoration of the previous age. Among in- 
novations in feminine dress were the panier 
and the négligé, while patches, rouge and 
powder were applied without restraint. With 
his embroidered waistcoats, diamond rosettes 
and cascades of Brussels lace, the Regent acted 
as his own Beau Brummell, and directed with 
whimsical inconsequence the adoption of 
Turkish, Polish and English fashions. Watteau 
set the tone in art. He decorated the Luxem- 
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THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON, supporter of the Regent, 
who found few to lament the passing of the aged Roi 
Soleil. Engraving after a portrait by Vanloo 


bourg for the Duchesse de Berry with a throng 
of cupids, huntresses and shepherdesses; and, 
when he succeeded Gillot. as the painter of 
scenery at the Opera, the sylvan glades and 
fleeting nymphs that he depicted engrossed the 
attention of the audience, to the despair of 
the performers. 

On his death-bed in 1721, Watteau is said 
to have pushed aside the crucifix held to his 
lips, and to have denounced the artistry of the 
maker as. unworthy of the subject. While 
values in art and manners became careless of 
religious meaning, belief was more dangerously 
undermined by a swelling current of material- 
ism. Fontenelle, the nephew of Corneille, 
continued to popularize new methods of 
scientific inquiry that suggested mechanical 
explanations for much that had seemed super- 
natural. As secretary of the Académie des 
Sciences, he had no more interested patron than 
the Regent himself. By the time of his death 
in 1757, when he was in his hundredth year, 
Fontenelle had lived to see the publication of 
the first volumes of the Encyclopédie, represent- 
ing the culmination of the movement of 








Scene in the Rue Quincampoix, during the heyday of Law’s financial power. 





Social distinctions were 


forgotten in an orgy of frantic speculation; “‘ valets became wealthy enough to buy out their masters...” 


rational scepticism that he and the Regent had 
done much to sponsor in earlier years. He 
survived to see also the completion of his 
implied assault upon the concept of a bene- 
volent Providence, when Voltaire composed 
his verses on the disastrous Lisbon earthquake 
of 1755. In 1722, when Voltaire was twenty-six 
years of age, a comparable catastrophe, the 
advent of the plague in Marseilles, depopulated 
Provence and provoked similar reflections. 
The spread of Newtonian physics was 
accompanied by an admiration for English 
institutions; but the political reforms in- 
augurated by the Regent had little in common 
with English practice. Superficially, it appeared 
that the new aristocratic councils, with which 
the Regent replaced the ministers, or secretaries 
of state, represented a revolution as striking as 
the change in moral temper. But, in fact, each 
of the seven new councils of ten members 
contained both the nobility of the sword and 
that of the gown, and the incapacity of the one 
and the jealousy of the other gave rise to 
tensions that frustrated conciliar ideals and 
caused a reversion to former practice. The 
councils, however, were neither born without 


hope nor destroyed without effecting some 
positive reforms. The Council of Internal 
Affairs improved communications, while the 
Council of Marine, under the presidency of 
the Comte de Toulouse, reconstructed the navy 
and refurnished the arsenals. Both the Councils 
of War and of Foreign Affairs contained 
opponents of the régime and were starved by 
the Regent of the information essential to their 
debates. The Council of Religious Affairs 
(Conseil de Conscience) concerned itself not 
merely with ecclesiastical discipline and the 
allocation of benefices, but also with the 
theological. controversies. Its president was 
the Jansenist Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal 
Noailles, and inevitably it became the centre of 
the legacy of fierce religious dispute left by 
Louis XIV and his Jesuit confessor. The 
Parlement regarded itself as the defender of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church, and enter- 
tained appeals from the Jansenist lower clergy 
against the action of the prelacy. The principal 
controversy concerned the acceptance of the 
papal bull Unigenitus of 1713, which condemned 
the predestinarian doctrines of the Jansenist 
author, Quesnel. Amid the violent conflict 
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bety cen Jesuits and Jansenists, the Conseil de 
Con:ience was divided and ineffective. Never- 
thel.ss, it continued the persecution of the 
Huguenots instituted by the late King, and ran 
counter to the intentions of the tolerant and 
free-thinking Regent, who, according to his 
mother, reposed no confidence in any man of 
the Church save the blasphemous Dubois. 

he two remaining councils, those of com- 
merce and finance, attended to those matters 
that had been the charge of the Controller- 
General, and it was in these bodies, particularly 
in the latter, that the weaknesses inherent in 
the conciliar structure were most clearly 
apparent. As president of the Council of 
Finance, the Duc de Noailles, a nephew of the 
Cardinal, depended upon the expert advice of 
a former official, Rouillé du Coudray. Despite 


The REGENT with the youthful Louts xv, a “‘ morose and handsome boy.” 


the anticipation of the revenue by the previous 
régime, he avoided @ declaration of bankruptcy 
by strict economy and the reduction and 
conversion of government bonds. In 1716 he 
instituted a Chambre de Justice to investigate 
the affairs of the financiers. Ultimately, the 
only solution to the fiscal chaos of the ancien 
régime would have been the shifting of the 
burden of direct taxation so as to compel the 
nobility and the Church to contribute their just 
share. The progressive element in the en- 
tourage of the Duc de Bourgogne had suggested 
a plan for the proportional taxation of all 
classes, and sufficient idealism remained in the 
Council of Finance to begin local experiments 
of this nature, and to set up a commission to 
review detailed proposals. But the selfishness 
of the privileged orders was reasserted and the 
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According to the will of 


Louis XIV, his illegitimate son, the Duc du Maine, was to have been entrusted with the surveiliance 


of his successor’s education. 


But the pretensions of the hated bastard line were overthrown in the 


Parlement by Orleans and his allies 








cynics dubbed the commission Je bureau de 
réverie. The reaction was so strong that in 
January 1718 the Regent yielded to the pressure 
of the old order and suppressed the dixiéme, a 
minor tax levied by Louis XIV and borne in 
part by the nobility. 

Noailles resigned shortly after this measure. 
He had been constantly opposed by the 
Parlement, and the Regent hoped that his 
successor, the Marquis d’Argenson, would over- 
awe the magistracy. The sinister d’Argenson 
had been Louis XIV’s Lieutenant-General of 
Police, and, in addition to his new financial 
duties, he took over the seals from the con- 
scientious and slow-moving Chancellor, 
Daguesseau. After Cardinal Noailles had 
resigned in desperation from the Conseil de 
Conscience in the same year, the councils were 
gradually abolished. Dubois became Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and Leblanc, a former 
intendant, or provincial agent for the central 
government, was appointed Secretary for War. 
When the Abbé de Saint-Pierre published his 
exposition of conciliar principles, Traité de la 
Polysynodie, in April 1718, his arguments 
seemed as remote from reality as had been his 
appeal at the end of the War of the Spanish 
Succession for a stable peace based on 
machinery for international co-operation. The 
aristocratic revolution had failed, and the 
bureaucratic organization of the previous reign 
was restored. 

Whatever the political means employed, the 
financial problem still required solution: 

‘“ France at the death of the late King was a 
body ridden with a thousand infirmities. 
N(oailles) took the scalpel in his hand, cut off 
some useless flesh, and applied some appropriate 
remedies. But there always remained an internal 
complaint to be cured. A stranger arrived to 
apply his treatment. After many violent pre- 
scriptions he thought he had set his patient in fine 
condition, but in reality he only puffed him up 
with air.” 

In these words the fictitious Persian observer, 
Rica, in Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes 
described the remarkable episode of the 
Scottish duellist, gambler and economic 
theorist, John Law. Law returned to France 
at the advent of the regency with a wide know- 
ledge of the banking procedures of Lordon, 
Amsterdam and Genoa, and a zeal to propagate 
his ideas of the power of credit, the convenience 





of a paper currency and the advantages of a 
state bank. The Regent was charmed by the 
confidence with which he described these 
innovations, and in May 1716 allowed him to 
establish a private bank in Paris. In the 
following year Law launched his Compagnie 
d’Occident with a capital of one hundred 
million livres and a monopoly of French trade 
in North America. Law’s Systéme, the bank 
and the company working in association, 
accepted government bonds (billets d’état) and 
significantly reduced the national debt. The 
growth of public confidence and mounting 
speculation in the shares alarmed financiers 
such as the Paris brothers, who attempted to 
set up an Anti-Systéme, based upon the lease 
of the indirect taxes. Law, however, success- 
fully outbid his enemies and absorbed the 
shareholders of the rival company. The bank 
became a national institution, backed by edicts 
limiting the hoarding of specie and prohibiting 
its use in commerce. The company absorbed 
other colonial ventures to become known as 
the Compagnie des Indes. The entire fiscal 
machinery was eventually engrossed by the 
Systéme of Law, who in January 1720 accepted 
conversion to Catholicism and the post of 
Controller-General. 

By adroit manipulation Law contrived for a 
time to outwit his financial opponents in 
France and abroad. While the boom con- 
tinued, social distinctions were forgotten in the 
frantic stock-jobbing in the Rue Quincampoix. 
Fortunes were won and lost overnight; valets 
became wealthy enough to buy out their 
masters; and courtiers employed every con- 
ceivable stratagem to extract from Law the 
information vital to success. Many of the 
nobility abandoned the injunction to vivre 
noblement, and imitated the ways of the bour- 
geois. The Duc de la Force, president of the 
Council of Commerce, dealt wholesale in 
groceries; the Duc d’Antin, head of the 
Council of Internal Affairs, trafficked in 
hardware; and the Duc d’Estrées speculated 
in chocolate. But Law’s popularity did not 
last. The company hastened to colonize 
Louisiana with the scourings of the streets and 
the gaols, and many of its recruiters, the 
Bandouliers du Mississippi, were not over- 
scrupulous as to the identity of their victims. 
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Som. unfortunates more reputable than Manon 
Lescaut, the heroine of the Abbé Prévost’s 
nove!, were sent in chains to La Rochelle, and 
emb:rked at bayonet point for New Orleans. 

More serious than the public murmurs 
against these methods were the activities of 
Law's alleged supporters. In the Council 
d’Argenson compelled the over-issue of bank- 
notes, and the rapacious family of Bourbon- 
Condé collected waggon-loads of specie from 
the bank in exchange for banknotes. When the 
bubble was pricked in the summer of 1720, 
Law, with all the forces of absolutism at his 
disposal, could not restore the public con- 
fidence. Demented crowds besieged the bank 
in the Rue Vivienne, and trampled the weak 
underfoot in their anxiety to change their 
paper currency for coin. In October, at the 
time when a similar wave of speculation in 
England was in the process of collapse, the 
Regent withdrew his support, and Law escaped 
across the frontier. The Systéme had stimu- 
lated trade and industry, redistributed wealth 
throughout society, and shaken the barriers of 
class division. The financier Paris-Duverney, 
who presided at its liquidation, made no 
attempt to salvage its more promising aspects. 
A few of the wealthy made their peace with his 
commissioners, but the vast majority of the 
shareholders were ruined. The Duc de 
Bourbon, encouraged by his profits, began to 
challenge the political power of the Regent and 
Dubois, and the latter recalled the chastened 
Du Maine from disgrace to offset his ambitions. 
At another level, the disaster completed the 
demoralization of Parisian society. A frenzied 
hedonism seized those who had lost both hope 
and belief, and a wave of crimes swept the 
capital, in comparison with which the most 
audacious exploits of the contemporary robber- 
baron, Cartouche, seemed insignificant. 

The fall of Law was accompanied by the 
capitulation of the Parlement to the regency. 
Since their bargain with Philip of Orleans in 
the repudiation of Louis XIV’s will, the 
magistrates had made use of their right of 
remonstrance to win a permanent share of the 
power of the monarchy. In 1716 they claimed 
the right to arrest and interrogate the ncblesse 
@épée; in 1717 they sent their envoys to the 
Palais-Royal to demand the production of 
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MADAME PALATINE, the Regent’s German mother, 
second wife of Louis XIV’s effeminate brother, Monsieur. 


Portrait by Rigaud at Versailles 


the royal accounts by the Duc de Noailles; 
and in 1718, when protesting against a new 
recoinage, which they called a “ spoliation,” 
they came near to re-enacting the brief triumph 
of their predecessors during the regency of 
Anne of Austria. Publication of the memoirs 
of the frondeur Cardinal de Retz revived the 
atmosphere of the Fronde, and caused the 
parlementatres to liken Law to Cardinal Mazarin 
and to demand his expulsion. Seeing the 
danger, the Regent for once stood firm, and 
on August 26th summoned the refractory 
lawyers to a lit de justice at the Tuileries, where 
d’Argenson commanded obedience. Further 
protests were followed by the arrest of three 
of the judges; but the angry criticism of the 
Parlement against Law and Dubois continued, 
exacerbated by the fact that the latter had now 
associated himself with the Tencins and had 
persuaded the Regent to enforce acceptance of 
ultramontane doctrine. The Parlement’s op- 


position to the convulsive attempts of Law to 
rescue the Systéme led the Regent to decree its 
exile to Pontoise. When it surrendered to his 
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The DUCHESSE DE BERRY, the Regent’s favourite daughter, whose conduct scandalized even the most 


hardened frequenters of her father’s circle. 


authority in September 1720, it agreed also to 
register the bull Unigenitus. 

With the dissolution of the councils, the 
failure of Law’s experiment, the crushing of 
the Parlement and the enforcement of religious 
orthodoxy, little remained of the Regent’s 
liberal originality. In his foreign policy, 
however, Orleans—or, rather, his mentor 


Portrait by Louis de Silvestre at Versailles 


Dubois—continued to depart from the pre- 


cedents set by Louis XIV. Both the regency 
and the Hanoverian Whig régime in England 
were subject to external threats—the Regent 
from the designs of Philip V, abetted by the 
Du Maine faction, and the government of 
George I from the plots of the Pretender. | 
Austria, too, was threatened in Italy by the | 
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am!itions of Philip V’s Queen, Elizabeth 
Farnese and of his chief minister, the ad- 
venturer Alberoni. The Hapsburg Emperor, 
Charles VI, knew that he might count on 
Eng!ish support, since Hanoverian interests in 
north Germany depended on his favour. 
Dubois, therefore, negotiated alliances with 
the traditional enemies of France, first with 
England and the Dutch in the Triple Alliance 
of 1717, and then with Austria in the Quadruple 
Alliance late in the same year. Alberoni 
assumed responsibility for the plans of the 
Pretender, and refused to be deterred from 
aggression in Italy by the alignment of the 
powers. It was the defeat of the Spanish fleet 
by the English Admiral Byng in August 1718 
that gave the Regent the confidence to discipline 
the Parlement and to deprive Du Maine of his 
royal status. Subsequently, the revelation of 
the conspiracy of the Spanish ambassador, 
Cellamare, with the Du Maine circle at Sceaux 
gave the Regent an opportunity to order the 
arrest of the Duke and his Condé wife. This 
in turn was followed by the successful invasion 
of Spain in 1719, the disgrace of Alberoni, and 
the imposition of a stable peace. 

Dubois’ unqualified success in diplomacy 
caused him to emerge from his réle of eminence 
grise to become Foreign Secretary, and then in 
August 1722, First Minister. Though he was 
sceptical of any kind of belief, his ambition 
had also impelled him to seek ecclesiastical 
preferment. He secured the Archbishopric 
of Cambrai and pursued a series of sordid 
intrigues that eventually gained him the biretta 
of a cardinal in June 1721. His careful dis- 
positions secured his continuance in office 
when the boy-King attained the age of majority 
in February 1723. In August, death ended 
the career of the apothecary’s son, whose 
unprincipled talents had raised him to pre- 
eminence in church and state. His pupil, the 


Regent, himself occupied the post of First 
Minister in the few months that were left to 
him. On December 2nd, he died in character 
when seized by a fit of apoplexy during a 
conversation with his mistress, Madame de 
Falari. 

The future lay with the morose and hand- 
some boy, who vented his spite in cruelty to his 
pet animals, and endured the posturings of 
his punctilious old governor, the Maréchal de 
Villeroy. Louis XV displayed affection for no 
one save his former governess, the Duchesse de 
Ventadour; but the kindly Regent won his 
respect, and he evinced no surprise when 
Villeroy was kidnapped by the roués and exiled 
to his estates for his constant defiance of the 
régime. Whether he appreciated it or not, 
Louis XV later had cause to regret the to!erant 
indifference that allowed Villeroy to retain his 
office for so long. The crises of later years 
were in part due to the failure of the Regent to 
exorcise the ghost of Louis XIV during the 
minority of his great-grandson. The ideals of 
the aristocratic reaction during the regency 
were vitiated by depravity and frustrated by 
faction and indecision, and the personality of 
Philip of Orleans does much to explain their 
ineffectiveness. He liked to be compared with 
Henry IV, that first and most humane of 
Bourbon Kings, who had healed civil discord 
at the price of his own religious apostasy. 
Voltaire drew the parallel in his Siécle de 
Louis XV; and it is probable that he had it 
in mind when he composed his saga of 
Henry IV, La Henriade, during his incar- 
ceration in the Bastille under the regency. But 
the Regent himself knew that the comparison 
could not be pressed too far; for his intellectual 
subtlety deprived him of his ancestor’s ruthless 
vigour. As he confessed to Madame Palatine, 
he would exert himself to achieve only what was 
reasonable—“ but nothing extraordinary.” 
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HE GREAT PORTUGUESE JESUIT, Padre 

Antonio Vieira, whose life roughly co- 

incided with the seventeenth century, 
proudly boasted that the history of the Por- 
tuguese discoveries and conquests had silenced 
all other forms of story-telling in the world of 
Renaissance Europe. This was a palpable 
exaggeration; but his simultaneous claim that 
the Portuguese, with their discoveries of new 
seas, new lands and new peoples, had revealed 
the extent of the World for the first time to its 
own inhabitants was true enough. True enough, 
that is, if we include the parallel achievements 
of the Spaniards as pioneers of the overseas 
expansion of Europe. For taken in conjunction, 
the Portuguese and Spanish voyages of dis- 
covery form one of the watersheds of History, 
comparable to the twentieth-century conquest 
of Space. Only after the Portuguese had 
rounded the southernmost tip of Africa, crossed 
the Indian Ocean and reached the Spice Islands 
of Indonesia, and the Spaniards had attained 
the same goal a few years later by way of 
Patagonia and the Pacific, could mankind be- 
come fully conscious of its relative unity and 
diversity. 

We are often told that the peoples of the 
Iberian Peninsula—and especially the Por- 
tuguese—were peculiarly fitted to inaugurate 
the series of maritime and geographical dis- 
coveries that changed the course of world 
history in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Among their assets in this connexion are com- 
monly listed their geographical position in 
Europe’s most advanced window on the 
Atlantic, and certain racial characteristics 
evolved in eight centuries of struggle with the 
Moors. The long Moorish domination in the 
peninsula had accustomed many of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants to regard the swarthier Moor 
or Arab as a social superior, and the brown 
Moorish woman as an attractive type of beauty. 
This last trait is still evinced by the popularity 
of the folk-tales of the Moura Encantada, or 
enchanted Moorish princess, among the illi- 
terate Portuguese peasantry. From this, it is 
alleged, it was but a short step to tolerating 
half-breeds and mixed bloods. Hence the 
tendency of the Portuguese—and to a lesser 
extent of the Spaniards—to dispense with the 
colour-bar. The centuries during which 
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Taken in conjunction, the Portuguese 
and Spanish voyages of discovery in the 
fifteenth century form one of the 
watersheds of history, comparable 
to the twentieth-century 


conquest of space. 


By C. R. BOXER 


Christian and Muslim struggled for the mastery 
of the Iberian Peninsula were not (we are 
reminded) epochs of unremitting intolerance 
and strife. £/ Cid Campeador changed sides 
more than once; and there was a period in the 
thirteenth century when Christian, Muslim, 
and Jewish religious rites were amicably cele- 


brated in the same temple—the Mosque of 


Santa Maria la Blanca at Toledo. 

There is obviously some substance in these 
arguments, but they must not be pushed too 
far. In the first place, many, perhaps a majority, 
of the so-called “‘ Moors” who occupied the 
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HENRY THE NAVIGATOR (1394-1460), patron of 

Portuguese voyages; facsimile of a detail of a triptych 

by Nuno Gongalves, now in the Museu de Arte 
Antiga, Lisbon 


Iberian Peninsula for so long were no darker 
than the Portuguese, since they were Berbers, 
and neither Arabs nor “ Blackamoors.” 
Secondly, even if the bitter struggle for the 
hegemony of the peninsula was punctuated by 
spells of mutual tolerance, these respites did 
not last long. The years when the three rival 
cults were celebrated on an equal footing at 
Toledo had no more permanent result than had 
the fleeting Christian-Muslim rapprochement 
achieved in Sicily under the rule of Frederick 
II, Stupor Mundi, in the same period. In the 
fifteenth century, at any rate, the average 
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Iberian Christian—like any other European— 
never referred to the Muslim and the Jewish 
faiths without adding some injurious epithet. 
Hatred and intolerance, not sympathy and 
understanding, for alien creeds and races was 
the general rule. ‘“ Moors” (i.e. Muslims), 
Jews, and Gentiles were alike regarded as being 
doomed to hell fire in the next world. It in- 
evitably followed that they were not likely to be 
treated with much consideration by Christians 
in this one. 

The intolerance was not, of course, only on 
one side. The Christian crusade had its 
counterpart in the Muslim jihad, or holy war 
against the unbeliever. The orthodox Muslim 
regarded with horror all those who would 
“‘ give associates to God”; and this was just 
what the Christians did with their Trinity, their 
Virgin Mary, and (to some extent) with their 
saints. 

Medieval Europe was a harsh and rugged 
school, and the softer graces of civilization were 
not more widely cultivated in Portugal than 
they were elsewhere. A turbulent and treach- 
erous nobility and gentry; an ignorant and 
lax clergy; doltish, if hard-working, peasants 
and fishermen; and a town rabble of artisans 
and day-labourers, like the Lisbon mob des- 
cribed by Eca de Queiroz five centuries later, 
“ fanatical, filthy, and ferocious ”—these con- 
stituted the social classes from which the pioneer 
discoverers and colonizers were drawn. Any- 
one who doubts this need only read the graphic 
pages of Fernaio Lopes, “ the best chronicler of 
any age or nation,” as Robert Southey des- 
cribed him. 

The first stage of the overseas expansion of 
Europe can be regarded as beginning with the 
capture of Ceuta by the Portuguese in 1415 and 
culminating in the circumnavigation of the 
globe by the Spanish ship Victoria in 1§19-22. 
The Portuguese and Spaniards had their pre- 
cursors in the conquest of the Atlantic Ocean, 
but the efforts of these adventurers had not 
changed the course of world history. Vikings 
had voyaged to North America in the early 
Middle Ages, but the last of their isolated 
settlements on Greenland had succumbed to the 
rigours of the weather and the attacks of the 
Eskimo before the end of the fifteenth century. 
Italian and Catalan galleys from the Mediter- 
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Women lifting pepper at Cochin, once a main centre of Portuguese trading on the Malabar coast 


ranean had boldly ventured into the Atlantic 
on voyages of discovery in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries; but what they 
sougiit is uncertain, and what they found is 
equally obscure, though they may well have 
sighted Madeira and some of the Azores. Why 
did the Iberians succeed where their Mediter- 
ranean predecessors had failed? and why did 
Portugal take the lead when the Biscayan sea- 
men were as good as any in Europe ? 
Historians are still far from agreed on the 
precise answers to these questions, but the 
main impulses behind what is known as the 
“‘ Age of Discovery” evidently came from a 
mixture of religious, economic, strategic and 
political factors. These were by no means 
always mixed in the same proportions; and 
motives inspired by Mammon were often in- 
extricably blended with things pertaining to 


Caesar and to God. At the risk of over- 
simplification, it may, perhaps, be said that the 
four main motives that inspired the Portuguese 
were, in chronological but overlapping order, 
(i) crusading zeal, (ii) desire for Guinea gold, 
(iii) the quest for Prester John, and (iv) the 
search for spices. An important contributory 
factor was that, during the whole of the fifteenth 
century, Portugal was a united kingdom which 
experienced only one brief episode of civil strife. 
The consolidation of the power of the Por- 
tuguese Crown during this period forms a 
marked contrast with the confused situation 
obtaining in the rest of Europe. France was 
distracted by the closing stages of the Hundred 
Years War—1415 was the date of the battle of 
Agincourt as well as of the capture of Ceuta— 
and by rivalry with Burgundy; England by the 
struggle with France and the wars of the Roses; 
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and Spain and Italy by dynastic and other 
internal problems. 

The seizure of Ceuta in 1415 and, more 
important, its retention, were probably inspired 
mainly by crusading ardour to deal a blow at 
the Infidel, and by the desire of the half- 
English princes of Portugal to be dubbed 
knights on the field of battle in a spectacular 
manner. Economic and strategic motives may 
also have played a part, since Ceuta was both a 
thriving commercial centre and a bridgehead 
for an invasion across the straits of Gibraltar. 
It has been suggested that the fertile corn- 
growing regions in the hinterland also formed 
an attraction for the Portuguese, whose own 
country was even then normally deficient in 
cereals. Ceuta was one of the terminal ports for 
the Trans-Sahara gold-trade, though how far 
the Portuguese knew this before their capture 
of the city is uncertain. But the occupation of 
Ceuta undoubtedly enabled them to obtain 
some information about the Negro lands of 
the Upper Niger and Senegal river regions, 
where the gold came from. They soon began to 
see that they might, perhaps, establish contact 
with those lands by sea, and so divert the gold- 
trade from the “ caravans of the Old Sahara” 
and the Muslim middlemen of Barbary. They 
had the more incentive to do this since Western 
Europe in general, and Portugal in particular, 
were then suffering from a serious shortage of 
precious metals. This was partly due to the 
drain of silver and gold to the East, to pay for 
spices and other Oriental exports, and partly 
to the insufficient production of the Central 
European mines. 
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The crusading impulse and the search for 
gold were soon reinforced by the quest for 
Prester John. This mythical potentate was 
vaguely located in the “ Indies ”—an elastic 
and shifting term that often embraced Ethiopia 
and East Africa, as well as what little was known 
of Asia. The passage of time, romantic travel- 
lers’ tales—of which Marco Polo’s supply the 
classic example—and wishful thinking, all 
combined to build up the late medieval belief 
that Prester John was a mighty, if probably 
schismatical Christian priest-king. His domains 
were believed to lie somewhere in the rear of the 
Islamic powers that occupied a wide belt of 
territory from Morocco to the Black Sea, thus 
cutting off Christendom from direct contact 
with the peoples of Asia and the isolated Coptic 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. From 1402 
onwards, occasional Abyssinian monks and 
envoys reached Europe, and at least one of 
them got as far as Lisbon in 1452; but the 
Portuguese, like most other people, still seem 
to have had only a hazy idea of what or where 
his country was. 

The mixed motivation behind the Por- 
tuguese overseas expansion was explicitly 
recognized in the Papal Bull Romanus Pontifex 
(January 8th, 1455), which categorically com- 
mended the crusading inspiration of the 
Infante Dom Henrique and his desire to reach 
the mysterious Christian potentate(s) of the 
Indies by circumnavigating Africa. This Bull 
also recognized the commercial motive inherent 
in Portuguese expansion by granting the King 
of Portugal and his successors the monopoly of 
the trade with the inhabitants of the newly dis- 
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An early representation of native types, Negroes of Guinea, Hottentots, East Africans and Malabar 
Indians; woodcut by George Glockendon, Nuremberg, 1509-11, after drawings by Balthasar Springer 
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Fort Jesus, the stronghold at Mombasa from which the Portuguese dominated East African 
trade and maintained their connexions with the Orient 


covered regions, subject to the proviso that the 
sale of war material to the enemies of the Faith 
was forbidden. Finally, it may be mentioned 
that as the Portuguese pushed their exploratory 
voyages down the west coast of Africa, they 
added the acquisition of Negro slaves to that of 
Guinea gold, and the search for spices to the 
quest for Prester John. The spices, however, 
only appear as a major motive after the death 
of Prince Henry in 1460, by which time the 
West African slave-trade was an established 
fact. 

The Portuguese voyages of discovery and 
trade down the west coast of Africa did not 
really get going until Cape Bojador (or, more 
probably, Cape Juby, which was then ap- 
parently known by the former name) was 
rounded in 1434, after many futile efforts. The 
voyages then continued systematically, and a 
great spurt of progress was made during the 
eight-year regency (1440-48) of Dom Pedro, 


elder brother of the better publicized Dom 
Henrique, belatedly and somewhat in- 
appropriately named “ the Navigator.” Prior 
to his assumption of the Regency, Dom Pedro 
had, been violently critical of the p2licy of hold- 
ing Ceuta, and had shown no particular interest 
in the voyages of discovery patronized by his 
brother. But once in power, as so often hap- 
pens, Dom Pedro adopted wholeheartedly 
some of the policies that he had previously 
criticized, or to which he had been indifferent. 
All talk of abandoning Ceuta in exchange for 
the freedom of his youngest brother, Dom 
Fernando (who had been held as a prisoner by 
the Moors since a disastrous attack on Tangier 
in 1437), was dropped, and Dom Pedro actively 
backed the voyages of discovery and the 
colonization of the Atlantic islands. Neverthe- 
less, Dom Henrique’s share in these twin enter- 
prises was the more important in the long run. 
The voyages themselves, and the colonization 
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Commemorative inscriptions on the rocks at Yelala, made by Diogo Cao when he discovered 
the River Congo, 1482 


of Madeira and the Azores, which began soon 
after their discovery—or’ re-discovery—in 
1419-27 were largely financed from the revenues 
of the military Order of Christ, of which Dom 
Henrique was the administrator and governor 
(but not the Grand Master as is often stated) 
from 1420 until his death forty years later. 
Some of the leading Lisbon merchants also had 
a hand in financing and organizing these 
voyages. From 1470 to 1475 they were leased 
on the basis of a monopoly contract to a certain 
Fernao Gomes, under whose administration 
a large stretch of the Guinea coast was opened 
up to Portuguese enterprise and trade. 

It is stii! uncertain how much was directly 
due to government initiative and to resources 
supplied by the Crown or by the Order of 
Christ, and how much was due to private enter- 
prise, or to both the Crown and the merchant- 
adventurers acting in conjunction. But it can 
be said without undue simplification that right 


from the beginning, the planning, organization, 
and financing of these voyages owed a great 
deal to intelligent government initiative and 
support, as personified in the activities of Dom 
Henrique, Dom Pedro, and, above all, of King 
Dom Joao II in the final stages (1481-95). In 
other words, as C. R. Beazley pointed out over 
sixty years ago, Prince Henry’s achievement 
was that he “ altered the conditions of maritime 
exploration by giving permanence, organiza- 
tion, and governmental support to a movement 
which had up to this time proved disappointing 
for lack of those very means.” 

It was this steady government support that 
gave the Portuguese the edge over their Spanish 
neighbours and rivals, who for long contested 
the papal awards that granted a monopoly of 
the West African coastal trade to the former. 
But save during the years 1475-1480, when the 
Spanish adventurers made determined but un- 
successful attempts to secure the lion’s share of 











From: “ Prince Henry the 


Navigator,” by C. Raymond Beazley 

Putnams, 1895 

VASCO DA GAMA’s voyage in 1497-9, with that of 

Columbus, inaugurated four hundred and fifty years 

of European oceanic predominance; a print of a 
contemporary portrait 





the Guinea trade for themselves, the Spaniards 
did not receive the same consistent and ener- 
getic support from their rulers as did the Por- 
tuguese from theirs. Moreover, for much of 
the fifteenth century, Spain’s cereal and 
financial problems were less acute than were 
those of Portugal, and therefore the Spaniards 
had not the same economic incentives to seek 
new lands to conquer or to exploit. Finally, the 
existence of the Moorish kingdom of Granada 
on Andalusian soil, the prior commitments of 
the Crown of Aragon in the Mediterranean, and 
the need to strengthen the Crown of Castile 
against unruly vassals at home, provided power- 
ful distractions that were not present to the 
same extent in Portugal. 

The actual voyages down the barren and 
featureless Saharan coast presented no excep- 
tional difficulties to experienced seamen, other 
than the legendary but none the less real terrors 
of the unknown. These latter included the 
common, though not universal, belief that the 
torrid zone was too hot to support life, and that 
the Mar Tenebroso, or “‘ Sea of Darkness ” 
south of Cape Nun, was too shallow and too 
dangerous for navigation. Experience even- 
tually showed that these beliefs were erroneous, 
although those waters are indeed often 
shrouded in mist or fog, and there are numerous 
sandbanks and reefs that render in-shore navi- 
gation very difficult in some stretches and im- 
possible in others. Moreover, seasonal storms 
and other adverse climatic conditions make all 
navigation in sailing ships virtually impossible 
along this part of the coast between October 
and April. This fact helps to explain why the 
Portuguese were only able to round Cape 
Bojador (or Juby) for the first time in 1434. 
The real difficulty, however, lay in the return 
voyage against the northerly winds and currents 
that prevail in the zone between the Canaries 
and the river Senegal for most of the year. To 
avoid these, it was necessary to describe a bold 
arc into the Atlantic, sweeping near the Azores, 
or at any rate somewhere beyond Madeira. 
From about 1440, the Portuguese sailors facili- 
tated their progress by taking over from Arab 
or Mediterranean sailors the prototype of the 
lateen-rigged caravel. This they developed into 
a ship that could sail nearer the wind than any 
other type then known, and was thus peculiarly 
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sui ed for their voyages of discovery in the 
Atiantic, and the return voyage from West 
Africa. 

As these voyages extended down the coast 
of Africa and westwards into the Atlantic, the 
sea experience so gained was fused with the 
findings of Greek science, as transmitted by 
Arab and Jewish astronomers and mathema- 
ticians, to form the foundations of modern 
nautical science. By the end of the fifteenth 
century, the best Portuguese navigators could 
calculate fairly accurately their position at sea 
by a combination of observed latitude and dead 
reckoning. They estimated the geographical 
length of a degree at about 17} Portuguese 
leagues (106,560 metres), an error of a little 
over four per cent; and they possessed excellent 
practical sailing-directions for the West African 
coast. Their principal nautical instruments 
were the mariner’s compass (probably derived 
from the Chinese through Arab and Mediter- 
ranean sailors), the astrolabe and the quadrant 
in their simplest forms, and portulan-type 
nautical charts, drawn on a consistent distance- 
scale but not on a consistent projection. Many 
of their deep-sea pilots, however, continued to 
rely chiefly on their knowledge of Nature’s 
signs (conhecengas), such as the colour and run 
of the sea, the types of fish and sea-birds 
observed in different latitudes and localities, the 
varieties of seaweed they encountered, and so 
forth. 

Before the Age of Discovery got under way 
with the finding and colonization of Madeira 
about 1420, the limits of the known Atlantic 
world were the Canary Islands and Cape Nun, 
although, as mentioned above, it is very likely 
that the most easterly of the Azores and, 
perhaps, Madeira had been sighted by some 
forgotten Catalan or Italian pioneers of the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries. By the time 
Bartolomeu Dias rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope in the first days of the year 1488, the 
Portuguese had colonized Madeira, the Azores, 
the Cape Verdes, and the island of Sao Tomé 
in the Gulf of Guinea. They had also explored 
and charted the West African coast as far as 22° 
Southern Latitude, and had developed cordial 
relations with the old kingdom of Congo. It is 
arguable whether the Portuguese knew before 
the voyage of Bartolomeu Dias in 1487-88 that 
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the wind-system in the south Atlantic was sym- 
metrical with that of the northern hemisphere; 
but if they were not already aware of this fact, 
his epoch-making voyage probably gave them 
the key to open the Cape route to India. During 
this period, the Portuguese also made a number 
of voyages westwards from Madeira and the 
Azores; but no reliable details concerning them 
have survived, and no convincing proof has yet 
been adduced to show that they preceded 
Columbus in the discovery of America. The 
most that can safely be said in the present state 
of our knowledge is that they suspected that 
some lands or islands lay in that direction. 

An essential counterpart of the voyage of 
Bartolomeu Dias was the in some ways even 
more remarkable journey of Pero de Covilha. 
This man, an Arabic-speaking squire from 
Beira, was sent overland to India by King D. 
Joao II in the same year that Dias left Lisbon 
for the Cape. Covilha was accompanied by 
another Arabic-speaker, Affonso de Paiva, 
whose orders were to locate and enter the realm 
of Prester John. He died before he could do so, 
but Pero de Covilha between 1487 and 1492 
contrived to visit the Malabar coast of India, 
the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the eastern 
coast of Africa as far south, perhaps, as Sofala. 
He then set out to return to Portugal, but on 
reaching Cairo he heard of the death of his 
companion and received orders to comflete the 
latter’s mission. After sending back to Lisbon 
a detailed report on his travels and on the 
organization of the spice-trade, Pero de Covilha 
dutifully turned southwards to try his luck in 
Abyssinia. He penetrated the highland fast- 
nesses of Ethiopia and thus found Prester John, 
but the Coptic potentate refused to let him 
leave the country, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. 

It is uncertain whether Covilha’s report 
reached its destination. If it did, then King D. 
Joao II must have felt pretty sure that the sea- 
route to India was open, and that Dias could 
not have been very far from Sofala when his 
mutinous crew forced him to turn back in 
March 1488. If it did not, then the king still 
lacked some essential information about the 
conditions prevailing in the Indian Ocean; and 
he could not have felt sure whether the African 
coast did not trend again to the south after the 
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The tomb of Henry the Navigator in the Dominican monastery of Batalha, Portugal 


farthest point reached by Dias. If the king was 
waiting to hear from Covilha, this would help 
to account for the nine years’ delay that elapsed 
between the return of Bartolomeu Dias to the 
Tagus and the departure of Vasco da Gama 
from that river. 


There are, however, other factors that might 
explain this delay, but I have only space to 
mention one. In March 1493, Columbus 
entered the Tagus with the claim that he had 
discovered some islands on the fringe of East 
Asia after crossing the Atlantic in the previous 
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year. This unexpected news sorely disconcerted 
the Portuguese monarch at first, but he soon 
decided that whatever Columbus had dis- 
covered, it was not the East Indies for which 
they were both seeking. The ensuing dispute 
with the Crown of Castile was settled by the 
Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), by which the two 
Iberian Crowns in effect divided the future 
colonial world between them. Dom Joao II 
now began preparations for the voyage that was 
to be commanded by Vasco da Gama, but he 
died before they were far advanced. 

The fruits of the seeds sown by the Infante 
Dom Henrique, by “‘ The Perfect Prince” 
(Dom Joao II), and by numerous pilots and 
navigators, were reaped by King D. Manuel I, 
rightly called “‘ the Fortunate,” starting with 
the voyage of Vasco da Gama in 1497-99. 
Profiting by the experience of Bartolomeu Dias 
(and, perhaps, of other precursors in the South 
Atlantic), Vasco da Gama, on reaching the 
latitude of Sierra Leone, stood far out into the 
“ Ocean Sea ” until the trade belts were passed, 
subsequently steering S.E. and East until he 
made a landfall some eighty miles N.W. of the 
Cape of Good Hope. This was the first shore 
sighted since he had left the Cape Verde islands 
ninety-six days previously, and this section of 
the voyage formed the longest passage out of 
sight of land yet made by a European ship. 

After rounding the Cape of Good Hope, and 
calling at various Arab-Swahili ports along the 
east coast of Africa, Vasco da Gama crossed the 
Indian Ocean with the aid of Ibn Madjid, the 
most famous Arab pilot of his day. In a work 
that he wrote in his old age, a copy of which was 
recently discovered and published in Russia, 
Ibn Madjid states that a Portuguese fleet, which 
was sailing around the South Atlantic and the 
southern Indian Ocean for two years (1495-96), 
was eventually wrecked off Sofala. This un- 
substantiated allegation has been taken by some 
Portuguese writers as proof positive of their 
cherished theories that there were secret voyages 
of discovery in those seas in the nine years that 
elapsed between the voyages of Dias and da 
Gama. Some of Ibn Madjid’s other dates are 
demonstrably wrong, however, and some of his 
other statements are more conformable with 
poetical fiction than with historical fact. This 
particular story is probably a garbled reflection 
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of the loss of four India-bound vessels that 
foundered in the South Atlantic with all hands 
in May 1500, Bartolomeu Dias being among the 
drowned. 

The importance of Vasco da Gama’s voyage 
and its inauguration (with the voyage of 
Columbus) of the ensuing four hundred and 
fifty years that were marked by European pre- 
dominance of the ocean seas, need no stressing 
here.! It will be sufficient to recall that the 
Portuguese occupied Malacca in 1511, reached 
China in 1513, and the Moluccas in 1512, 
where ten years later they built a fort at 
Ternate. The principal Portuguese pioneer in 
the Spice Islands, Francisco Serrao, secured the 
position of his countrymen in Ternate by sup- 
porting the ruler of that island in his constant 
warfare with the neighbouring Sultan of Tidore. 
He wrote full accounts of his doings and of 
conditions in the Moluccas to his former 
comrade, Ferniéo de Magalhies, who only 
received them after he had left the service of his 
ungrateful king to enter that of the Emperor 
Charles V. It was largely on the basis of the 
information received from Serrao that Magellan 
—to use the Anglicized form of his name—was 
able to persuade the Spanish monarch to equip 
that expedition to the Spice Islands that was to 
immortalize the Portuguese navigator’s name 
by the first voyage round the world. Magellan 
was killed in a futile skirmish in the Philippines, 
but the remnants of his expedition reached 
Tidore at the end of October 1521. Here the 
Basque, Sebastian del Cano, was able to secure 
a full cargo of spices for the little Victoria, 
which eventually reached San Lucar de Bar- 
rameda on September 8th, 1522, after an 
absence of almost exactly three years. Even if 
Del Cano had not succeeded in bringing his 
ship back to Spain, the world had to all intents 
and purposes been encompassed for the first 
time when Portuguese and Spaniards met in the 
Spice Islands. The work that had begun with 
other motives in the Maghgreb in 1415 was 
brought to a triumphant conclusion in the 
Moluccas in 1§21. 


i 

1 Cf. “ Golden Goa, 1514-1954” (History Today, 
November 1954); ‘‘ The Portuguese in the Land of 
Zanj” (History Today, November 1959); “ The 
Manila Galleon, 1565-1815” (History Today, 
August 1958). 
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that in this country there has always been 

a high degree of mobility within the middle 
and upper ranges of society, an important cause, 
they allege, of the avoidance of bloody revolu- 
tion. There is some truth in the argument, 
although both the rigidity of continental 
systems and the fluidity of our own can easily 
be exaggerated. For three hundred years the 
English aristocracy has been accustomed to 
giving itself periodic transfusions of mercantiie 
blood—and mercantile money. From the early 
seventeenth century, when the daughters of city 
merchants were eagerly sought after by hard- 
pressed noblemen, to the early twentieth when 
American heiresses were encouraged to aspire 
to the hands of dukes, the flow has waxed and 
waned; but it has known no prolonged periods 
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Daughter 


Towards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
a young nobleman laid violent and 
successful suit to the only daughter of a 
wealthy merchant and money-lender, 
whose will he is thought to have 
advantageously suppressed. 


By LAWRENCE STONE 


‘** An incorrigible taste for high living;” WILLIAM, 
Lord Compton, later first Earl of Northampton (1568- 
1630); a portrait at Castle Ashby 


of total stagnation. From time to time, some of 
the greatest families in the land have not hesi- 
tated to adopt this solution to their financial 
difficulties. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the new administrative peerage created by 
Henry VIII out of the spoils of the monasteries, 
the Paulets, the Norths or the Riches, main- 
tained close matrimonial links with the City. 
Once established, however, the Elizabethan 
aristocracy consciously set out to emphasize its 
new status, and as a result for nearly forty 
years intermarriage between peers and mer- 
chants ceased. But in the 1§90’s, many peers 
found themselves in severe financial difficulties. 
Inflation had raised costs, while rents had 
tended to lag behind; Elizabeth was markedly 
reluctant to distribute the usual rewards to her 
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courtiers, since royal finances were severely 
strained by the Anglo-Spanish war; finally, 
the growth of Renaissance habits of ostentation 
and a fashionable tendency to season in London 
led to a sharp increase in conspicuous consump- 
tion. It is hardly surprising to find that some of 
the more extravagant magnates began to toy 
with the idea of restoring their family fortunes 
by marriage with wealthy merchant heiresses. 
The first to venture was Lord Howard of 
Bindon, who-married a daughter to the son of a 
London alderman in 1592. Lord Burghley 
promptly issued a weighty rebuke to the unfor- 
tunate young man, who retorted with an expres- 
sion of surprise that “ your Lordship being 
hourly busied with serious public affairs would 
have been acquainted and troubled with such 
domestical and private matters.” The Lady was 
also to suffer for her mésalliance, for when she 
had succeeded in capturing the Earl of Hertford 





From 


“ Crosby Place,” 


as her second husband, he used to tease her with 
the question “‘ Frank, Frank, how long is it 
since thou wert maried to Pranell,’ which would 
damp the wings of her spirit.””! 

The first peer who dared to bridge the gap 
in his own person was Lord Compton, who in 
1599 laid violent suit to the daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Spencer. Sir John was a former 
Lord Mayor, an Alderman and the Master of 
the Clothworkers Company, a man who had 
made a fortune in overseas trade and was now 
one of the half-dozen richest men in the City. 
Since he was rapidly building up a landed 
estate by judicious purchases, and was increas- 
ing his capital by large-scale money-lending at 
ten per cent to needy peers and gentry, he had 
plenty of first-hand experience of the im- 


1H. Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd Series, 1846, IV, 
pp. 91-4; A. Wilson, The History of Great Britain, 
1653, P. 259. 
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by Philip Norman, L.C.C. Survey Monograph IX, 1908 


Crosby Place, Bishopsgate, the London residence of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor and Master of the 
Clothworkers Company ; a view of the outer court as it probably appeared in the sixteenth century: 
from an engraving of 1816 
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A merchant magnate of the age, SIR THOMAS GRESHAM 
(1519-1579) banker, diplomatic envoy and founder of 
the Royal Exchange; portrait attributed to A. Key 


provident ways of his betters. It may well have 
been in connexion with a proposed loan that he 
first came into touch with Lord Compton. 

The Comptons had been an established 
gentry family living at Compton Wynyates in 
Warwickshire since the thirteenth century, but 
it was not until the late fifteenth century that 
they began to rise, probably with the marriage 
of Edmund Compton to an heiress in 1481.” 
At all events, Edmund had enough money to 
build the substantial brick house at Compton 
Wynyates that forms the main part of the exist- 
ing structure. The turning point in the family 
history was the appointment, on his death in 
1493, of his eleven-year old heir William as page 
to the King’s younger son, the two-year-old 
Henry, Duke of York. This would normally 


2 For the history of the family, see Marquis of 
Northampton, History of the Comptons, 1930, passim. 


have been of little consequence, were it not | 
that on the death of his elder brother, Henry | 


became heir to the Tudor throne. By the time 
of Henry VIII’s accession, William had become 


one of his closest friends, and was therefore | 
Between 1509 | 


assured a prosperous career. 
and his death in 1528, he was loaded with 
honours, offices, and grants of land, and was 
also married to a very wealthy heiress. Thus it 


was a chance appointment as page to a royal | 
younger son that led to the emergence of the | 


Comptons as one of the most substantial 
families in England, with estates in no less than 
twenty counties. 

The early death of Sir William’s son and 
heir, in 1544, at the age of twenty-one, meant 
that there was no adult Compton about the 
King while the monastic estates were being dis- 
tributed. As a result, the family failed to 
pick up even a fragment of this rich booty. 
It was not till the early years of Elizabeth that 
young Henry Compton was of an age to enter 
Court life, where he found powerful patrons 
and was raised to the peerage in 1572. Before he 
died in 1589, he had built a fine new house at 
Castle Ashby, though at the cost of selling off 
some of the great possessions acquired by his 
grandfather. 

His twenty-one-year-old son and heir 
William was a man of evident personal charm, 
and as such was an immediate success with 
Queen Elizabeth. She enjoyed his presence 
about her person and was reluctant to let him 
out of her sight, but was too shrewd a judge of 
character to employ him in any more important 
—or more lucrative—office than that of Master 
of the Leash, responsible for the royal hounds. 
But Lord William had an incorrigible taste for 
high living, stimulated by all the temptations 
towards extravagance inseparable from life at 
Court. Heavy expenditure, without any 
compensating reward from Elizabeth, soon 
forced him to exceed even his substantial 
income. He began running heavily into debt, 
and in the late 1590’s was selling up large 
portions of his ancestral estates. By 1599 he had 
raised at least £9,000 by this means, and was 
probably still £10,000 or more in debt.* Along 

*P.R.O., Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Recog- 
nisances for Debt, 192, pp. 253, 261, 299, 31°, 411; 


193, Pp. 13, 127, 240, 286, 335; Close Roils, 38 
Eliz. pt. 23; 39 Eliz. pts. 4, 22. 
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wiih the Earls of Essex, Southampton and 
Rutland, he was one of the more spectacular 
examples of the reckless folly of the great Court 
figures of the 1590’s. 

Such was the man who in 1599 set out to 
woo Elizabeth, the daughter and heiress of the 
opulent Sir John Spencer. But Sir John had 
other ideas. As early as 1594, Elizabeth had 
been in the market; and, since her father was 
reputedly offering £40,000 with her, there had 
been no lack of suitors. The first to try his hand 
was an elderly fellow-alderman, Anthony 
Ratcliffe, who argued that the difference in 
years was both small and unimportant, and 
that he was prepared to live close by, so that 
Sir John would not be separated far from his 
beloved daughter.’ Sir John was unimpressed, 
and in 1598 Ev‘izabeth was still unmarried, 
though there was talk of a match with a son of 
Sir Arthur Heningham. But the moment she 
set eyes on Lord Compton, she was dazzled by 
her extravagant and lordly suitor, It was 
rumoured that Lord Compton was asking for 
£10,000 down towards his debts and £18,000 
more to redeem his mortgages, which was not 
at all the sort of fate that Sir John had intended 
for his money. 
fortune spent on clearing off the gambling debts 
of a spendthrift courtier, however rich and well 
connected he might be, and he strongly opposed 
the suit. Faced with his daughter’s infatuation, 
he first tried to hide her away from Lord 
Compton, but the latter used political influence 
to make the Privy Council throw him into the 
Fleet prison. As soon as he was released, Sir 
John began abusing and beating Elizabeth in 
order to force her to change her mind, but 
Lord Compton again pulled strings at Court, 
and got her removed from her father’s care and 
put in charge of another reliable alderman. 
And so the marriage duly took place, and we 
may probably discount the legend that it was 
only achieved by Lord Compton disguising 
himself as a baker’s boy and smuggling Eliza- 
beth out of the parental house in a basket.® 

Whether Lord Compton reciprocated the 
love of his wife, or whether he regarded the 


*H.M.C. Var. MSS., Ill, p.85; Lambeth 
Palace MSS. 652/220. 


5N. E. McClure, Letters of Fohn Chamberlain, 
Philadelphia, 1939, I, pp. 67, 73. 
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marriage purely as a device to catch an heiress, 
we do not know. The fact that the pair re- 
mained on good terms for the rest of their lives 
would strongly suggest that genuine affection 
soon developed, even if it was altogether 
feigned to start with. Temperamentally, more- 
over, they were well suited. Sir John Spencer 
had a reputation for extreme parsimony, and 
Elizabeth had probably been brought up in 
conditions of thrift and austerity. Her marriage 
released her from this bondage, and she reacted 
by indulging tastes for high living that seem to 
have been as generous and improvident as 
those of her husband. 

Since the marriage had been performed 
against his will and accompanied by a revolu- 
tionary change in his daughter’s behaviour, it is 
hardly surprising that Sir John Spencer kept 
aloof from his son-in-law, and threatened to 
leave his fortune elsewhere. As the gossips 
observed, “if the obstinate and self-willed 
fellow should persist in his doggedness (as he 
protests he will) and give her nothing, the poor 
Lord should have a warm catch.”® In view of 
this delicate situation, Lord Compton behaved 
with characteristic imprudence when he con- 
trived a deliberate public insult against Sir 
John Spencer at a tilting. match before the 
Queen soon after his marriage. Even after the 
birth in 1601 of a son, who was tactfully chris- 
tened Spencer, Sir John remained unreconciled 
to his irrepressible son-in-law.’ Although rela- 
tions were apparently restored with his daughter, 
whose second child was born in her father’s 
house, there is no evidence that Sir John came 
to look more favourably on Lord William, who 
continued in the same reckless way of life that 
he had adopted in the 1590’s. As popular with 
the new king as he had been with the old queen, 
Lord Compton lacked the skill and persistence 
in intrigue required for financial success. Little 
came to this genial but feckless man in the way 
of gifts or offices from King James. And so, 
although Sir John may have helped him—one 
account says that he cleared off £6,000 of debt— 
Lord Compton’s financial difficulties steadily 
increased, and much more land was sold. 
Between 1596 and 1607 he must have raised 


® McClure, op. cit., I, p. 73. 
7 Star Chamber 8| pasha McClure, op. cit., I, 
Pp. 124. 








about £25,000 by sale of about one-third of his 
estates. 

The death of Sir John Spencer on March 
30th, 1610, was therefore a moment of crisis fer 
Lord Compton, since he could not be certain 
how much, if any, of the vast fortune in land, 
goods, cash and bonds was about to come his 
way. According to the official account, it was 
discovered that Sir John had died without 
leaving a will. As a result, nothing whatever was 
left to his nephews or to charity; and, since his 
widow died a few weeks later, the whole fortune 
—estimated at between £300,000 and £800,000 
—passed to his daughter and son-in-law. But 
alas! for human ambition. It was reported that 
on learning the good news Lord Compton 
suffered a complete nervous breakdown, ex- 
plained by most contemporaries as due to 
excess of joy at the prospect of his good fortune. 
He had to be removed to the Tower under 
medical care, and even to be put in a strait- 
jacket, while other courtiers began angling 
eagerly for the custody of the lunatic’s fortune.® 

Now there are two very odd things about this 
story. First, that a notoriously miserly self- 
made millionaire should die intestate, having 
made no provision whatever for the disposal of 
the wealth on the accumulation of which he 
had spent a life-time ; and second, that an 
elderly peer and courtier should run stark mad 
on learning that he had come into a fortune to 
which he had long looked forward. Both are 
psychologically extremely improbable. There 
is, however, another explanation that does not 
seem at variance with probability, although it 
cannot be proved. At the time there were ugly 
rumours that Sir John had in fact made a will, 
which Lord Compton had suppressed, and the 
evidence for the defence in a newly discovered 
Star Chamber suit, brought by Lord Compton 
to silence his detractors, provides a good deal of 
corroborative evidence. According to his 
nephews, it was public knowledge that Sir John 
had had a will prepared for thirty years, and 
that the lawyer Henry Yelverton had drawn up 
a new one for him only two years before, one 


®R. Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State, 
1725, III, pp. 136-7, 145; H.M.C. Buccleuch (White- 
hal’) MSS., I, p. 87. 

® Winwood, op. cit., III, p. 136; Star Chamber 
8/112/9. 
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copy of which was in his London house, and 
another at one of his three country seats. They 
alleged that Sir John had said that it was his 
intention to leave Lord Compton as little as 
possible—land worth no more than {500 a year, 
and no cash or goods—since Lord Compton 
had already had £6,000 from him for clearing 
off some of his debts. Four days before he died 
he remarked that he had never liked Lord 
Compton, not having forgiven him for the 
imprisonment in the Fleet, and for “ offering 
some disgrace against him on his representation 
of the Running of the Tilt” before Queen 
Elizabeth. 

They further alleged that, on the day that 
Sir John died, Lord Compton came to the 
house and demanded the keys of the counting 
house. He was told that they were held by 
Lady Spencer, who was very illin bed. Lord 
Compton then suborned Basil Smith, Sir 
John’s personal attendant, to extract the keys 
from the dying Lady Spencer. Other witnesses 
said that they had been shown by Sir John a 
“* great roll” which he said was his will; that 
one of the two doctors who attended Lord 
Compton during his madness had said that he 
had seen the will; and that another had re- 
marked that in a sane inte: mission of his illness, 
while they were both at prayers, Lord Compton 
had confessed to having destroyed it. Lastly, 
they alleged that both the doctors and other 
witnesses had now been promised money by 
Lord Compton to keep their mouths shut. 
In his rejoinder Lord Compton contented him- 
self with denying everything and accusing the 
nephews of bribing the witnesses to make false 
accusations. Since the decree books of the 
Court have vanished, we do not know what 
decision the judges gave. But somehow or 
other the matter was hushed up, and here, at 
this tantalizingly inconclusive point, the matter 
rests. ' 

On reading this document, it is difficult to 
avoid the impression that a great deal of cir- 
cumstantial evidence is being produced to 
support the accusation of a suppressed will. 
The alleged witnesses, the lawyer Henry 
Yelverton and the doctor William Poe, were 
men of considerable standing in London society. 
It is understandable that a cheerful, happy-go- 
lucky extrovert like Lord Compton should have 
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suffered a breakdown under the strain of com- 
mitting this crime, but highly unlikely that 
excess of joy could produce such a collapse. 
It is almost inconceivable that Sir John Spencer 
should have died intestate, if only because of 
the damage to his posthumous reputation by 
the consequent failure to leave so much as a 
penny to charity. According to the nephews, in 
the suppressed will he left £5,000 to the Cloth- 
workers Company to be lent free of interest to 
poor craftsmen to set them up in business. 
If so he hardly deserved the cruel libel that 
circulated after his death: 


“ Heere lieth Sir John Spenser an ell deepe in 
ground 

Who spent by the dramme and laid up by the 
pound. 

He dyed intestate that the world might not say 
That like an unthrifte a gave his goodes away. 

Wheresoever his sowle is, his goodes and his 
landes 

Are fallen by good hap into the Lordes handes. 

Hee ended his life with a sigh and a groane 

As he liv’d soe he dyed a slave to his owne. 

His house of clay is now forfeit to death 
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Copyright Country Life 
Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire; the main part of the house was built by Edmund Compton in the 
late fifteenth century; a view from the garden beyond the outlying moat 


Whoe had formerly let a lease for breath. 

The bargaine was made he should be content 

To dispence to the poore the halfe of his rent. 

Sir John he denied it without all compassion. 

Then Death he reenters and takes full possession. 

And after his death makes a newe surrender 

That after a spencer there should come a 

spender.”’” 

Within a month, Lord Compton had quieted 
his conscience—if it was that which had been 
troubling him—and was himself again. Inspired 
by his new-found wealth, he lived more extra- 
vagantly than ever, “ transforming his late 
father-in-law’s house into a gay court, the old 
usurer himself being forgotten.” He flung him- 
self into Court pageantry, performed in the 
tilt before the King on April 24th, and was said 
to have spent £72,000 in eight weeks in 
gambling and buying great horses and rich 
saddles. Two months later, at a tilt in honour 
of the installation of Henry Stuart as Prince of 
Wales, he dressed himself up as a shepherd, 


© Bodleian Library, Ashmole MSS., 781, p. 152. 
I owe this reference to Mr. Julian Mitchell. 
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** When I ride a hunting or a hawking ”’ ; QUEEN ELIZABETH hawking, from 
George Turberville’s Booke of Faulconrie, 1575 


apparently in a mocking allusion to the rich 
sheep pastures he had inherited from Sir 
John." 

If the extravagance of his behaviour in these 
months suggests continued mental instability, 
there is reason to believe that Lady Compton 
was a willing helper. In a letter to her husband 
dateable to about this time, she sets out her 
demands for visible symbols of her new status 
in uncompromising terms: 

** My sweet Life, 

“« _.. I pray and beseech you to grant to me, 
your most kind and loving Wife, the sum of 
£1,600 per annum quarterly to be paid. 

** Also I would (besides that allowance for 
my apparel) have £600 added yearly (quarterly 
to be paid) for the performance of charitable 


1 H.M.C. toth Rep., App. VI, p. 84; H.M.C. Var. 
MSS., Ill, p. 262. 
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Works, and those things I would not, neither 
will be countable for. 

* Also I will have three Horses for my own 
Saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow; 
none lend but I; none borrow but you. 

*“ Also I would have two Gentlewomen lest 
one should be sick or have some other Lett. 
Also believe, that it is an undecent thing for a 
Gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when 
God hath blessed their Lord and Lady with a 
great estate. 

** Also when I ride a hunting or a hawking, 
or travel from one House to another, I will 
have them attending. So for either of those said 
Women I must and will have for either of them 
a Horse. 

“ Also I will have six or eight Gentlemen: 
And I will have my two Coaches, one lined with 
Velvet to myself, with four very fair Horses; 
and a Coach for my Women, lined with swett 
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Cleth; one laced with Gold; the other with 
Scarlet, and laced with watched Lace and Silver, 
with four good Horses. 

“* Also I will have two Coachmen; one for 
my own Coach, the other for my Women. 

*‘ Also at any time, when I travel, I will be 
allowed not only carroches and spare Horses 
for me and my Women; but I will have such 
carriages, as shall be fitting for all, orderly; not 
pestering my things with my Women’s nor 
theirs with Chambermaids, nor theirs with 
Washmaids. 

“* Also, for Landresses, when I travel, I will 
have them sent away before with the Carriages, 
to see all safe. And the Chambermaids I will 
have go before with the greens that the Cham- 
bers may be ready, sweet and clean. 

“ Also, for that it is undecent to croud up 
myself with my Gentleman Usher in my 
Coach, I will have him to have a Convenient 
Horse, to attend me either in City or Country. 
And I must have two footmen. And my desire 
is, that you defray all the Charges for me. 

“And for myself (besides my yearly 
allowance), I would have twenty Gowns of 
apparrel; six of them excellent good ones, eight 
of them for the Country, and six other of them 
very excellent good ones. 

“ Also I would have to put in my purse 
£2,000 and £200; and so you to pay my Debts. 

“ Also I would have £6,000 to buy me 
Jewels, and £400 to buy me a pearle chain. 

“* Now seeing I have been and am so reason- 


able unto you, I pray you do find my Children 
apparrel, and their schooling, and all my 
Servants, Men and Women, their Wages. 

* Also I will have all my Houses furnished, 
and all my Lodging Chambers to be suited with 
all such furniture, as is fit; as Beds, stools, 
chairs suitable; cushions, carpets, silver warm- 
ing-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and 
such like. So for my Drawing Chamber in all 
Houses I will have them delicately furnished, 
both with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, 
chair, cushions, and all things therunto belong- 
ing. .. . Your loving Wife, Eliza Compton.”?* 

Naturally such a pair had no trouble in dis- 
sipating an important part of the landed estates 
and all the great liquid fortune of Sir John 
Spencer, with little to show for it but an en- 
larged and beautified house at Castle Ashby 
and some £10,000 worth of new land purchases. 
The Spencer fortune, however, contrived to 
keep them out of debt and so saved them from 
further inroads on the Compton property. It 
provided the necessary backing for the elevation 
of Lord Compton to the earldom of Northamp- 
ton in 1618, and, even after the heavy sales, 
represented rather more than half the family 
estates on the eve of the Civil War. The con- 
tinued stately existence of the Compton family 
at Castle Ashby in 1960 owes much to the 
opportune marriage with the alderman’s 
daughter in 1599. 


12, G. Goodman, The Court of Fames I, 1839, II, 
pp. 127-32. 
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Sketch of the Lord Mayor of London, from the album of George Holzschuher of Nuremberg, 
1621-1625, now in the British Museum 
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HERE CAN BE LITTLE DOUBT THAT Dufferin 

appreciated the costliness of pursuing 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s ambitious 
policy in Upper Burma. He now realized 
that the Government of India, faced with a 
budgetary crisis and signs of political unrest 
within India, must have more voice in the 
definition of Indian policy. He impressed this 
point upon Kimberley, who had momentarily 
returned to office after the election of November 
1885. But Kimberley could do nothing, for he 
was rendered impotent by the weakness of 
Gladstone’s coalition with Parnell’s forces in 
the Commons and by the overwhelming im- 
portance of the Irish question. All was settled 
within six months, when Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment fell and the Conservatives under Salisbury 
once again returned to power. Dufferin looked 
hopefully to the new Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Cross, as a co-operative master 
who would seek a solution for India’s ills at the 
highest levels in the new Government. 

But Cross proved unresponsive to Dufferin’s 
suggestions upon the major questions of Indian 
policy. He was a cautious businessman, who 
approached Indian administration with dogged 
diligence rather than open understanding and 
imagination. In contrast to Churchill, he had 
no particular aim for Indian policy, nor any 
desire to influence its course by his own ideas. 
Instead, he was content to echo Salisbury’s 
thoughts on the subject and thereby carefully 
avoid any controversial problems that might 
jeopardize the Government’s weak majority in 
the House. In addition, he re’ied heavily upon 
the highly specialized and often reactionary 
ofinions of the sages at the India Office, leaving 
Dufferin with the impression that “ Lord Cross 
rules with a very light hand, and as a conse- 
quence we are not serving one master but a 
dozen litt'e tyrants.” 

Dufferin found Cross intractable with 
regard to his recommendations for erasing the 
vast budgetary deficit and countering the de- 
valuation of the Indian rupee, which was adding 
large annual increments to the deficit. He soon 
discovered that his proposal to re-introduce the 
import duties was unpalatable to Salisbury and 
Cross, whereas his suggestion for raising the 
Salt Tax had frightened Cross, who feared mass 
agitation in India and awkward skirmishes in 
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PART TWO 





Dufferin urged upon an unresponsive 
government in London moderate proposals for 
representative reform in India that were, 
in fact, carried out twenty ‘years 


later, but, in the light of history, too late. 


By BRITON MARTIN, Jnr. 


the House of Commons. He also quickly saw 
that Cross would respond apathetically to his 
prodding for either a bi-metallic currency or a 
gold standard in India. The solution for the 
problems caused by the devaluation of the 
rupee rested with the bankers of the City rather 
than with the imperialists of Whitehall. 
Dufferin was thus confronted with a reluct- 
ance on Cross’s part to undertake any corrective 
financial measures until the situation had 
become extremely critical. Yet the facts before 
Dufferin certainly showed that action was 
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“ I never had any ambition to distinguish my reign by a 

sensational policy’; THE MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AVA (1826-1902) 


already called for. Rather than impress this view 
upon Cross, or underscore in strong terms the 
warnings of his Finance Member, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Dufferin surrendered to Cross’s instruc- 
tions and ceased to forward critical remarks, 
much as he had done with Churchill over the 
Burmese question. 

By the end of the year 1887, Dufferin sadly 
recognized that Cross’s hopes of a surplus 
budget had been wholly unrealistic. Instead of 
a surplus, the Indian accounts showed another 
Staggering deficit. Embittered by this turn of 
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events, he wrote to Cross that, “ nothing your 
kindness may prompt you to say will have any 
real effect in exonerating the financial incapacity 
of my Government ”; and, admitting that im- 
mediate action would have to be taken before 
the rupee fell further, he bluntly advised Cross 
that “however unwilling, we must raise the 
Salt Tax.” 

Both Salisbury and Cross conceded that 
such drastic action had to be taken, for neither 
was disposed towards the idea of reimposing 
import duties on British merchandise coming 
into India, or of tinkering again with the value 
of the rupee. They therefore permitted 
Dufferin to raise the rate of the Salt Tax, and 
were heartily relieved to learn from him that the 
measure, upon becoming law, had merely raised 
a whimper in the Indian press and had caused 
no violent reaction among the silent millions in 
the Indian villages. This result was most for- 
tunate for them as well as for Dufferin; for, by 
having allowed himself to be led by Cross, the 
Viceroy had fostered a situation that could have 
taken a serious turn and broken the relative 
calm of his Viceroyalty. 

In another major policy question—the 
reform of the provincial legislative councils— 
Dufferin was again dominated by the views of 
Cross. As early as February 1886, five months 
before Cross assumed office, Dufferin had 
recognized that increased foreign pressures and 
budgetary demands were disturbing the edu- 
cated Indians of middle-range incomes and 
causing them to demand an increased voice in 
the management of Indian affairs. It was clear 
to him that some action would have to be taken 
at some point to meet this aspiration. He re- 
called his study of the forces that had led to 
Arabi Pasha’s uprising in Egypt, while at the 
same time he vividly remembered the frighten- 
ing Nihilist rising that he had observed in 
Russia. Above all, he was painfully aware of 
the causes of the bitter agitation then under 
way in his native land of Ireland. Such tension 
and violence he distinctly wished to avoid in 
India, and he therefore recommended to 
Kimberley that such reforms as increased 
Indian representation, limited interpellation by 
Indian members, and debate of the Budget be 
instituted in the provincial legislative councils. 

Most important, in his opinion, was the fact 








that such reforms would offer an excellent 
alternative to the growing need for suppression 
of the Indian press, which had become harshly 
critical of his administration after the Burma 
episode and was openly denouncing him as “‘ a 
very unworthy successor to Lord Ripon.” He 
was keenly sensitive to this criticism, for he 
secretly aspired to secure a place in the hearts 
of his Indian subjects comparable to that which 
Ripon had won. Yet this was unattainable so 
long as the “ pungent and effective diatribes ” 
of the press, particularly in Bengal, continued 
to flow forth unbridled. Furthermore, he 
feared that if this rising “river of calumny ” 
was not effectively checked, it wowhi'have a 
most unsettling effect upon the minds of the 
educated classes throughout urban India and 
lead to the very agitation that he wished to 
circumvent. 

Dufferin found Kimberley considerate, yet 
unreceptive towards his reforms. Kimberley 
thought them charged with “ serious innova- 
tion ” and bristling with Parliamentary difficul- 
ties. He advised Dufferin not to permit “ the 
mischief ” of the Babu press to affect his judg- 
ment as a Viceroy, and encouraged him instead 
to deal with the popular grievance of Indian 
admission to the Civil Service by forming a 
public commission.! 

Dufferin yielded to Kimberley’s opinion, 
but remained uneasy in the face of the mounting 
hostility in the press towards his domestic 
policy. To add to the pressure, he was forced 
to look on apprehensively while such “ ad- 
vanced ” organizations as the Indian National 
Congress, led by the “ arch-impostor,” Allan 
Octavian Hume, and the Indian Association of 
Bengal, directed by the competent “‘ Radical,” 
Surendranath Banerjee, launched a widespread 
campaign of public meetings, held in the major 
centres of India, which promulgated a demand 
for increased Indian representation in the 
provincial councils. Finally, he was deeply 
angered upen learning that Hume, whom he 
had befriended on Ripon’s urging and whom he 


1 Dufferin thereafter formed the Public Service 
Commission under the Direction of Sir Charles 
Turner. It sat from late 1886 through 1887. It 
ultimately acceded to the demand of “ educated 
India ” for a higher entrance age into the Service but 
disallowed the request for examinations held simul- 
taneously in England and India. 
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had encouraged to form the Indian Congress, 
condemned him in a widely distributed pam- 
phlet, “ The Rising Tide,’ as an “ unsym- 
pathetic Irish nobleman,” whose reactionary 
attitude was antipathetic to Indian political 
aspirations and more in keeping with the spirit 
of “ Satanic Lytton.” The combination of 
mounting unrest and personal unpopularity 
forced Dufferin to write to Cross soon after the 
latter became Secretary of State, urging him to 
reconsider the reforms on the basis that “a 
concession of this kind now would stop a good 
deal of agitation.” 

Cross, however, was far removed in mind 
and spirit from the clamour of political unrest 
in India, and, like Kimberley, he was not 
moved by what he considered the clamour of 
“the noisy and educated few of Bengal” who 
had fallen prey to the wiles of the Congress 
movement. Influenced as he was by the con- 
servative views of Lord Reay, who had just 
become Governor of Bombay, Cross thought 
that the reforms were ill-conceived and un- 
realistic. He instructed Dufferin that it was the 
Viceroy’s duty, as senior representative of the 
British Raj, to ensure that the interests of all the 
regional religious and social groupings of poly- 
glot India were equally served under a system 
of despotic government, rather than under a 
hastily contrived constitutional system based 
on Western concepts foreign to Indian culture 
and history. 

As soon as Cross had stated his opinion, 
Dufferin accepted it and said nothing more 
about the reforms. With his own tact and per- 
suasiveness, he was able to win a more favour- 
able press, and by the summer of 1887 he no 
longer deemed it necessary to move the councils 
reforms in order to meet the demands of 
Young India. 

Significantly, it was Cross who, at the outset 
of 1888, suddenly revived the subject of pos- 
sible reforms. He had become obsessed with 
the notion that India was about to degenerate 
into another Home Rule inferno, because men 
like Bradlaugh, Samuel Smith, William Caine, 
Samuel Slagg and other Radicals were ventur- 
ing to India, and, upon their return, were acting 
in the House of Commons on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress. He urgently re- 
quested Dufferin to advise him how he might 
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Lord Dufferin was pleased whenever rank and fashion graced Calcutta society and “ purged it of its 
uniform complexion”; old Court House Street, Calcutta; a photograph of 1885 


counter the pervasive influence of “ these con- 
gresses or conferences, or whatever they call 
themselves.” Dufferin replied with a revised 
and more definitive set of reforms for the pro- 
vincial councils, entailing a bicameral structure, 
based partly on election and nomination, and 
incorporating such devices as interpellation 
and budgetary debate. Cross gratefully accepted 
these reforms as a basis for action. 

But any significance these proposed reforms 
might have had for India’s agitated political 
situation was quickly lost. Salisbury, who was 
hypersensitive to any reform smacking of 
Home Rule, considered them too advanced and 
politically dangerous, especially the concept of 
“approximate election” of Indian members 


to the Lower House. Cross, in turn, agreed 
with Salisbury and, in accordance with the 
latter’s advice, he held the reforms in abeyance. 

Dufferin also contributed to the scuttling of 
the reforms. Still smarting from his treatment 
by Hume, and most displeased with the 
attempted boycott of his farewell reception at 
Calcutta by the Bengali press and politicians, he 
decided to speak out bluntly to members of the 
Congress about their demands. In this decision, 
he won welcome support from his Military 
Member, General George Chesney, who feared 
the unsettling effect of the Congress upon the 
martial ranks of the Army drawn from the 
Muslim community, and also from the newly- 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
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“* Far removed in mind and spirit from the clamour 

of political unrest in India” ; RICHARD ASSHETON, 

Viscount Cross (1823-1914), Secretary of State for 
India in Lord Salisbury’s second administration 


west Provinces and Oudh, Sir Auckland Colvin, 
in whose province had arisen a Muslim move- 
ment opposed to the Congress. He chose his 
moment during the course of his farewell 
address before the St. Andrew Society of 
Calcutta, when he dogmatically stated that 
“there can be no real or effective representa- 
tion of the people, with their enormous 
numbers, multifarious interests, and tessellated 
nationalities ” and referred to this aspiration as 
a pipe-dream fashioned by the “ microscopic 
minority ” of the Congress. By so speaking, he 
administered a tongue-lashing to Hume and the 
Congress, but more important, yet unrealized 
by himself, he had impressed both Salisbury 
and Cross as well as the Indian press that he 
did not consider further reform of the councils 
suitable to India. 


The reforms were therefore held in abeyance 
throughout the major part of Lord Lans- 
downe’s Viceroyalty, even though Lansdowne 
was aware of their timeliness and urged the 
India Office to carry them out. But Salisbury 
disliked Dufferin’s dangerous “ elective prin- 
ciple” as well as other aspects of the reforms, 
and he remained in disagreement with Lans- 
downe on the matter. Reluctantly, he had 
Cross introduce a modified, diluted reform bill 
in the House of Lords during the session of 
1890 only because the leading Radical of the 
day, Charles Bradlaugh, had given notice that 
he was going to sponsor a bill on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress that smacked of 
Dufferin’s scheme. When Cross’s bill was lost in 
the deluge of business before the Commons and 
the session of 1891 disclosed both the limited 
Liberal opposition upon the question and the 
disruption of the Parnellite party, Salisbury 
saw fit the following year to have Cross move an 
Amendment to the Indian Councils Act of 
1861. This was successfully carried in both 
Houses and gave effect to most of Dufferin’s 
reforms, except that of the “ elective principle” 
which Salisbury had carefully replaced by the 
term “ representation.” 

Significantly, the timeliness and moderation 
that the reforms once had for the Indian Con- 
gress movement were in large measure lost. 
Had Dufferin presented them more carefully 
at the outset and firmly pressed their signi- 
ficance upon Cross, this result might possibly 
have been avoided, so that what was regarded 
as a mere gesture of token reform might have 
been interpreted as Dufferin’s most important 
contribution to Indian hissory. Indeed, Lord 
Morley’s Councils Act of 1909, which finally 
introduced the elective principle and ultimate 
control of the Budget by the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council as laid down by Dufferin in 1888, 
testifies to the understanding and foresight with 
which Dufferin originally conceived his reforms. 

Viewed from the standpoint of policy 
management, as displayed in his relations with 
Kimberley, Churchill and Cross, Dufferin was 
less in keeping with the tradition of initiative, 
conviction, and foresight that Dalhousie, Can- 
ning and Mayo had bequeathed to their suc- 
cessors. Instead, he reflected the conformist 
réle, increasingly forced upon the Viceroy by 
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his seniors at Whitehall from 1875 onwards. 
Had his stand been firmer and less amorphous, 
he would undoubtedly have given renewed 
vigour to the Viceroyalty and found greater 
satisfaction in his labours. Yet by bridling his 
own ambitions and relegating Indian interests 
to secondary importance, he underscored the 
all-important fact that the Indian Empire 
could no longer be managed as a mere entity 
unto itself, but henceforth would have to be 
treated as a significant element in British 
foreign policy in an age of European imperial 
ambitions and .valries. By so thinking and 
acting, Dufferin more than any other Viceroy 
of his generation served as the model proconsul 
of the British Raj. 

Equally important for any understanding of 
Dufferin’s performance was the manner in 
which he. conducted his relations with the key 
administrators of the Raj, who either controlled 
the departments of the Government or acted in 
the capacities of Governors or Lieutenant- 
Governors of the provinces—the level at which 
policy was beaten into shape and put into 
practice. His relations with his colleagues were 
for the most part harmonious. He had few 
disagreements, because he studiously avoided 
sharp differences of opinion, making good use 
of his genius for persuasion and of the art of 
private conversation. He was quick to acknow- 
ledge competence and loyal service with a 
personal note or an Indian honour—more 
honours were distributed during his Vice- 
royalty than any other. To the best of his 
ability, he supported his Governors and allowed 
them much latitude in the management of their 
realms, except where the financial and military 
policies of the Supreme Government conflicted 
with those of the Provinces. 

What differences he did have with those 
about him were few in number and limited in 
extent. Unhappily he ran foul of Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Political Resident in Bhopal, who 
turned upon Dufferin in wounded pride when 
the Viceroy failed to appoint him Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. He also had some un- 
pleasantness with Lord Reay, the Governor of 
Bombay, who took Dufferin’s decision to sup- 
port the transfer of Sind from Bombay to 
Punjab as a personal affront. In both these cases, 
Dufferin aggravated matters by a sympathetic 
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rather than firm approach and ultimately with- 
drew emotionally spent and personally insulted. 

This was not true, however, of his adminis- 
trative disputes, such as occurred with the 
obstinate Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, upon the definition of the 
Bengal Land Rent Bill, and with the clever Sir 
Theodore Hope, the head of the Public Works 
Department, concerning the retrenchment of 
his vast bureaucratic empire. In these cases, 
he was able to fasten his arguments soundly to 
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With “ a gentle but most persistent authority,” HARRIOT 
GEORGINA, Marchioness of Dufferin and Avda 








policy and thereby persuasively carry his own 
views. By and large, his perceptive under- 
standing of the men with whom he was dealing, 
his sense of fairness and justice, and bis tactful 
handling of small differences, allowed him to 
avoid major quarrels and maintain a calm in his 
management of Indian affairs. 

Finally, it was of no little significance to the 
Viceroyalty that Dufferin mastered its awesome 
social routine with a genuine interest and 
facility that few, if any, of the Viceroys before 
or after him were able to emulate. This routine 
required time and effort expended upon an 
incessant round “of tours and durbars, of 
speeches and addresses, of banquets and recep- 
tions, of levees and investitures,” culminating 
in the annual six weeks’ tour of some section of 
India. For most Viceroys, this routine was 
fatiguing and enervating, but for Dufferin it 
proved to be a welcome enjoyment. 








The pomp and ceremony surrounding his 
office appealed to his sense of vanity and 
paternalism, especially when he was seated on 
the throne of Tippu Sultan, cloaked in his robes 
of the Star of India, greeting a deputation of 
colourfully clad Indian rajas; when officiating 
at a tamasha in the honour of those being in- 
vested with a high order of the Indian Empire; 
or when receiving garlands, jewels, silver 
caskets and other trinkets strewn before him as 
“the Great One.” He delighted in Calcutta 
social gossip and such lavish entertainment as 
the Queen’s Jubilee féte of 1887, and he was 
unduly pleased whenever “ a great deal of rank 
and fashion ” graced the Calcutta society and 
purged it of “its very uniform complexion.” 
For similar reasons, he found Simla so in- 
ordinately dull that he constructed at much 
cost a new Viceregal lodge in order to accom- 
modate visitors comfortably and provide 
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Mandalay, annexed by Dufferin in 1886, a view from the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
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adequate space for parlour games, large dinners 
and elegant soirees held in the ballroom. Indeed, 
conviviality and social grace reached a high 
point during his Viceroyalty. 

Above all, Dufferin enjoyed the annual 
Viceregal tour of particular regions, for it 
allowed him partial escape from the suffocating 
boredom of the Calcutta administrative routine 
and occasion to satiate his curiosity for history 
and culture. Accordingly, he travelled to the 
four corners of the Empire with vigour and 
interest comparable only to that evinced by 
Mayo in his time. He saw India as a kaleido- 
scope of races, religions, customs and languages, 
overlaid on a breath-taking canvas of history. 
He was entranced by the Mughal dynasty and 
its art forms, portrayed so graphically in the 
shimmering beauty of the Taj; he was much 
interested in the development of the feudal aris- 
tocracy of the Rajputs; and he was fascinated 
by his contacts with the ruling Princes of India 
..«* the India of history instead of the mush- 
room India of Simla.” He felt humble before 
the brilliant panorama of British Indian history 
etched for him in the magnanimity of Hastings, 
Wellesley’s victory at Assaye, Bentinck’s re- 
forms, the courageous recapture of Delhi 
during the Mutiny, and the statesmanship of 
Canning. 

He took an interest in the Sikh community; 
conversed freely with the Western educated 
intelligentsia of Bombay, whom he found more 
moderate and rational than their opposite 
numbers in Bengal; and expressed pleasure in 
the company of Muslim aristocrats. Neither 
was he immune to the loveliness of the women 
of his Empire, be they vivacious dancers of the 
Court of Jaipur, or lithe Burmese girls placing 
garlands about his neck and shoulders. He pre- 
ferred the rugged character of the people and 
the terrain of the North-west Frontier to the 
debilitating effeminacy of Bengal and its in- 
habitants. And in time he found Burma his 
greatest enjoyment, with its golden-topped 
pagodas, yellow-robed monks, cheerful people, 
the verdant Irrawaddi valley and the agreeable 
Shan plateau. In short, the fascination and 
variation of the Empire never ceased to cast 
their spell over him, causing him to remark that 
“the Indian Empire is one of the most marvel- 
lous productions of this or any other age.” 
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. . ‘ 
Dufferin’s able private secretary, whom he termed 
** the key to the whole business” ; SIR DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE (1841-1919) 


By late 1887, however, the burdens of the 
Viceroyalty had commenced to wear heavily 
upon him. Fatigued by the annexation of 
Upper Burma, frustrated by the alarming 
decline in the value of the rupee, and harassed 
by the verbal peccadilloes of the Bengali press, 
he wished some respite from his worrying 
labours. Moreover, he could no longer afford 
the cost of the office and needed a stable income, 
for the depreciation of the rupee and social 
expenses had cut deeply into his salary, while 
the revenue from his Irish estates had been 
seriously affected by Gladstone’s Irish land 
legislation. Finally, he saw that his wife, whose 
“gentle but most persistent authority” had 
contributed so much to the social side of the 
Viceroyalty and to the founding of the first 
national association in India for female medical 
aid and education, was beginning to fail in 
health and to long to be with her children once 
again. Principally for these reasons, he wrote 








to Salisbury for permission to step down from 
the Viceroyalty a year before the expiration of 
his official five-year term. At the same time, he 
requested that he be assigned an Embassy of 
significance in Europe. 

He was most gratified when Salisbury in- 
formed him that it was only with much reluct- 
ance that the Queen and himself had acceded 
to his request, for they agreed that his departure 
from India would be a great loss to its sound 
administration. Nevertheless, he was instructed 
to await the arrival of the new Viceroy, and 
thereafter to proceed to Italy as British Am- 
bassador. He made these plans known in an 
official announcement in March 1888, and 
learned with much satisfaction that there was 
widespread regret amongst official and non- 
official circles concerning his premature resigna- 
tion. Only within Indian political circles and its 
press was little sympathy shown him. 

He graciously accepted the many tributes 
and honours bestowed upon him and was most 
pleased when the Calcutta Corporation granted 
him a statue, which, as he proudly wrote to his 
son, was “the honour conferred by Calcutta 
on a Viceroy who has given satisfaction.” 
Representatives of both the Hindu and Muslim 
communities sent deputations to pay homage to 
him, and numerous farewell parties and ban- 
quets were held in his honour. As a final mark 
of distinction, the Queen conferred upon him a 
marquisate in recognition of his loyal and meri- 
torious service to the Crown and Empire, and 
for this distinction he appended the title of 
“ Ava” to that of Dufferin because, unlike 
most Burmese place names, it sounded less 
“like one of Offenbach’s operas or the Mikado.” 
By December 1888, with his desk clear of all 
major problems and fond farewells bade to one 
and all, he placed the responsibilities and 
worries of the Viceroyalty in the hands of his 
youthful successor, Lord Lansdowne, at 
Government House in Calcutta. 

It would be most inadequate to refer to 
Dufferin while Viceroy as little more than “a 
delightful literary humbug” or to dismiss his 
Viceroyalty as having “ left no enduring mark 
on Indian administration.” Indeed, the very 
relationship that existed between despotic 
government and the Viceroy renders such 
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criticism inaccurate and invalid. One only 
needs conjecture what might have been the 
course of British Indian history had Dufferin 
not calmed the passions engendered among 
both the European and Indian communities by 
Ripon’s reforms; if he had failed to win the 
allegiance of the Amir of Afghanistan; or if he 
had withheld action in connection with Upper 
Burma. Certainly, the history of the period 
would have been markedly different from the 
course that it had taken by 1888. 

But one cannot say, as was said at the time, 
that “history will assuredly rank his Vice- 
royalty among the most considerable of his 
generation.” When compared with the Vice- 
royalties of Canning, Mayo and Ripon, Dufferin 
did little more than track a minor orbit in the 
order of the Viceregal universe. Dominated 
by the Home Government, it was restrained in 
individuality, framed upon frustrated states- 
manship, and was basically reactionary in 
character. Its attention was directed towards 
foreign problems at the expense of domestic 
issues; its social focus centred upon the con- 
servative forces of Indian society bound up 
in the European community, the Rajas and the 
wealthy zemindars rather than towards the 
emergent professional and mercantile classes of 
New India. Its economic policy within three 
years increased the permanent debt of India by 
more than {14,000,000 entailing an annual 
interest charge of £600,000. In essence, it was 
a Viceroyalty based convincingly upon the con- 
temporary rationale of Imperialism. 

Yet, with the exception of the eventful an- 
nexation of Upper Burma, there was no sensa- 
tionalism, no cataclysmic events, and no costly 
disruption of the Empire during Dufferin’s 
administration. This had been his designated 
mission and this was the sum result of his 
efforts. As he stated upon his departure, “I 
never had any ambition to distinguish my reign 
by a sensational policy, believing as I did that 
in the present condition of affairs it is best for 
the country that the administration should be 
drived at a slow and steady pressure.” His 
successful fulfilment of this ambition is the 
basis upon which his Viceroyalty is to be 
evaluated and his contribution to British Indian 
history so judged. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


JOHN FRENCH AND DOUGLAS HAIG 


GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Alan Clark’s article on the dismissal of Sir 
John French in your September’ issue contains a 
number of inaccuracies which I think your readers 
should be warned about. Some are relatively minor 
matters (but indicative of the writer’s method); 
others are of substance. It is odd, for example, 
that he should list the Second Battle of Ypres among 
“offensives conducted by the British Army” in 
1915. Second Ypres was the German attack, 
marked by the first use of poison gas on the Western 
Front. 

Another “ minor” mis-statement, though with 
more serious implications, relates to the King’s 
injury through falling under his horse at a review 
of the R.F.C. in France: “‘ Haig’s diary devotes 
much space to an account of, and apologia for, this 
incident; more space, indeed, than is occupied by 
the whole of the Battle of Loos.” This is simply 
not so. The entry in Haig’s Diary, for the first day 
alone of the Battle of Loos runs to just under one 
thousand words. Subsequent days contain as much. 
In my own files I have excerpts from no less than 
thirty-four entries on separate days, concerning 
this battle. 

When we turn to matters of substance, there are 
two: the question of the use of the Reserve at the 
Battle of Loos, which was directly responsible for 
Sir John French’s downfall; and the question 
whether Haig “ intrigued ” against his superior, in 
order to obtain the command-in-chief. 

The Reserve at Loos consisted of three divisions: 
the Guards, 21st and 24th, the two latter being New 
Army units which, as Mr. Clark says, “ had never 
seen action before.”” Mr. Clark apparently accepts 
Haig’s contention that this Reserve came under his 
control, as Army Commander, too late to be effective. 
There is no dispute about the appalling conditions 
under which these devoted, but ill-trained, soldiers 
made their approach march to the battlefield, nor 
about the débacle that ensued when they reached it. 
But, according to Mr. Clark, French’s withholding 
of the Reserve was “‘ a mere technicality. Haig had 
selected as his grounds of dispute the fact that 
XI Corps (21st and 24th Divs.) had not been brought 
forward in time. The fact that this, in itself, con- 
stituted an oblique admission that he had committed 
them to battle when he knew that it was too late, 
and thus subjected them to a pointless slaughter, 
seems not to have occurred to Haig.” 

The fact that five other British divisions were 
clinging desperately to footholds that they had won 
in the German first and second lines on an 8,000-yard 
front, waiting for the Reserve to come up and 
telieve them, or help them on, seems not to have 
occurred to Mr. Clark. Nor did Haig “ select ”’ this 
matter as his grounds for dispute with French. The 
dispute had been going on for nearly six weeks. 
Haig’s Diary on August 17th, 1915, contains this 
passage: “I discussed the forthcoming attack with 
Sir John, and said that the front on which we 
attacked and the distance to which we go will depend 
on the orders and the Reserves which he gives 
er 

Two days before the battle opened the matter was 
still unresolved: ‘‘ (French) still clings to Haking’s 
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three divisions with which he, in his mind, is about 
to fight the battle when really he is fighting with 
three Armies and two Cavalry Corps!” 

Nevertheless, Haig hoped that when the day 
came “ the three divisions will . . . be close up in the 
places where I have arranged to put them.” They 
weren’t; and the result was a disaster. Haig was 
naturally furious, and so was French’s Chief of Staff, 
Robertson. Relations between French and Haig 
now deteriorated rapidly, as Mr. Clark says (p. 625), 
but the partial quotation from Haig’s Diary on 
October 2nd that he uses as an illustration is mis- 
leading. The full passage runs: “‘ Sir John French 
returns to St. Omer (GHQ) today. Robertson 
tackled him on the question of reserves. His reply 
was ‘the second day of the battle was the correct 
time to put them in and not the first.’ Jt seems 
impossible to discuss military problems with an un- 
reasoning brain of this kind. At any rate no good 
result is to be expected from doing so.” 

Only the last two sentences, the harsh criticism 
without the reason for it, were quoted by Mr. Clark. 
He then goes on: “ Further trouble came sooner 
than either French or Haig had expected, for... 
Haldane turned up from England with only the 
barest notice . . .””. The purpose of Lord Haldane’s 
visit was to try to discover the truth about the 
handling of the Reserves—always the same question. 
Why his arrival should have been a trouble, it is hard 
to see, since he was a warm friend of both generals. 
Haig certainly spoke very frankly to him, making the 
point that the New Army divisions should never 
have been used at all. As far back as August 2!Ist, 
a month before the battle, he had neted: “ I question 
suitability of New Army Divisions for this duty on 
first landing.” 

It was now clear that a most serious lack of 
confidence existed between the Commander-in-Chief 
and his senior Army Commander. Curiously 
enough, it is the school of thought that: frequently 
maintains that First World War generals were too 
hierarchical, accepted impossible orders too easily, 
that also blames Haig for protesting on this 
occasion. But did he intrigue? According to Mr. 
Clark, he did. In October Mr. Clark tells us: 
“*.. . General Robertson . . . travelled to London. It 
is almost certain—although there is no direct 
evidence of this—that he made the journey at the 
urgent request of Haig, for on his arrival he made 
immediate contact with Lord Stamfordham, the 
King’s private secretary.... An audience was 
arranged . . . at its conclusion Robertson journeyed 
post-haste back to rst Army Headquarters.” 

There is, indeed, “no direct evidence” to 
support Mr. Clark’s contentions; on the other hand 
there is direct evidence in flat contradiction of them 
in Haig’s Diary for October 17th, where we read: 
* About 2 p.m. Lt.-General Robertson, C.G.S., 
came to see me. He returned two days ago from a 
week in London where he went at Lord K.’s bidding 
to assist the General Staff on matters connected with 
plans for conducting the war in view of the situation 
in the Balkans. He attended several meetings of the 
Cabinet .. .” (There follows a long passage about 
Middle Eastern affairs.) “. . . As regards Sir John 
French, Robertson told me that when he was in 
London, Lord Stamfordham called him up on the 
telephone from Sandringham and asked him by the 
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King’s orders whether he did not consider the time 
had come to replace Sir John French. . .” 

Mr. Clark’s technique is perhaps now becoming 
familiar. But he has not yet done with this section 
of the Diary. Quoting Haig’s reply to Robertson, 
he then tells us that Haig “‘ went on to make the 
surpr ising claim that he got on better with his allies: 

‘F, does not get on with the French; Joffre seems to 
have no great opinion of his military views... etc.’ 

Haig’s Diary actually reads as follows: “ He 
(Robertson) also told me that the members of the 
Cabinet who had up to the present been opposed to 
removing French had come round to the other 
opinion. F. does not get on with the French; Joffre 
seems to have no great opinion . . . etc.” 

It will now come as no surprise that Mr. Clark, 
quoting the later passage in which Haig tells the 
King that he believes French should be removed, 
performs another excision. Haig, says Mr. ‘Clark, 

‘added, superfluously it may be thought, that: 
“_ personally, was ready to do my duty in any 
capacity.’ But there is a comma, not a full stop, 
after “‘ capacity,” and the rest of the sentence reads: 
“. . . and of course would serve under anyone who 
was chosen for his military skill to be C. in C.” 

Let me give one final instance of Mr. Clark’s 
method of character-assassination. It refers to the 
“show-down’”’ between French and Haig on 
November roth. Mr. Clark writes: “‘ Haig was 
riding the crest, and knew it. He brushed aside 
French’s apology and declined to co-operate in 
hushing the matter up on the grounds that ‘ —my 
duties as G.O.C. First Army take up all my time.’ ” 

Haig’s Diary reads: ‘‘ After the Conference I saw 
Sir John in his own room regarding the corre- 
spondence which I have had on the subject of 
Reserves and his recent despatch. He promised to 
send all my letters on the subject to the War Office, 
and to let me see his covering letter which will 
accompany the correspondence. I said all I wanted 
was that the true facts of the operations should be 
placed on record. He was most anxious that I should 
know that he had had nothing to do with an article 
by Repington in The Times of November 2nd. 
I said that my only thought was how to win the war, 
and that my duties as G.O.C. 1st Army took up all 
my time.’ 

I must apologize for taking up so much space 
with this. It is, however, the great advantage of 
systematic misrepresentation that the reply has to be 
at inordinate length. For the benefit of your readers, 
as well as of the reputations concerned, I hope that 
you will have room to publish this. 

Yours faithfully, 


JOHN TERRAINE. 
Mr. Alan Clark writes: 


First, the facts: “ Second Ypres” was not a 
German offensive, but an effective salient cut, fol- 
lowing on the experimental use of a new weapon. 
The Germans blew a hole in the Allied front on the 
first day, then sat tight and cut down a succession of 
British counter-attacks. I would refer students to 
the Reichsarchiv translation (O.H. ’15 I 188) for 
evidence that the German intention was “— a 
practical trial at the front,” and that “— any idea 
of a large operation was completely wide of the inten- 
tions of the Supreme Command.” The orders for 
the British and Canadian counter-attacks can be 
found in Appendices 24, 26, 27 and 28 to Vol. I of 
the Official History for 1915. 








As regards the relative amount of space devoted 
in Haig’s diary to the battle of Loos and to the King’s 
fall from a horse, I can only repeat that the propor- 
tion quoted by me holds true in respect of those 
passages from his diary which it has been thought 
fit to publish. Mr. Robert Blake suggested after 
reading the MSS. of my book that this distinction be 
clarified in a footnote, and this has been done. 

Then, the case of the Reserves at Loos. The facts 
are that they did arrive too late, they were then com- 
mitted to battle, and they were thus subjected to a 
pointless slaughter. Nothing that Mr. Terraine says 
does other than support my contentions here, but he 
does introduce two factual errors which should be 
corrected, namely (i) there were no footholds in the 
German second line—Reichsarchiv translation quoted 
O.H. ’15 II 304, and (ii) the length of front was not 
8,000 yards, but nearer 4,000—as per orders for a 
renewed offensive sent out from Haig’s H.Q. at 
11.30 p.m. on September 25th. 

Finally, there is the question of the full stop. I am 
completely at fault here. In the book this sentence is 
followed by dots, to indicate that the sentence runs 
on; in the article the inverted commas have been 
used to close it. I apologize to readers if they have 
been misled by this. In mitigation I can only say 
that Haig’s qualification was largely superfluous as 
the question of his succeeding French had already 
— canvassed and, indeed, suggested to him by the 

ing. 

The remaining “ points ” seem really to be ques- 
tions of interpretation. Readers will doubtless be 
aware that Mr. Terraine is currently the official 
custodian of Haig’s reputation and is working on a 
biography. And this explains why he has been en- 
trusted with the full text of Haig’s diaries. His 
objections seem to be that in quoting from them I 
have not reproduced the surrounding text. But how 
much difference would this have made (other than 
to the length of the article)? To take one of Mr. 
Terraine’s own examples, is it really “‘ character 
assassination ” to foreshorten the four sentences 
“* After the conference . . . November 2nd” to 
Haig brushed aside the apology and declined to co- 
operate in hushing the matter up ? ” 

Mr. Terraine finds my presentation systematic. 
Whether it has also been misleading I would prefer 
to leave to the judgment of students less deeply 
committed. 


NAPOLEON AND THE POLES 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the article on Napoleon’s Cavalry in the 
November issue of History Today it was stated 
that, during the charge of the Polish Lancers at 
Somo-Sierra, General Louis Pierre Montbrun 
rallied the troops at the critical moment and led the 
charge. But, in actual fact, Napoleon gave the order 
to charge in person to the Polish Lancers. They 
formed up four abreast by the order of the com- 
mander of 3rd squadron, Hipolit Koczietulski who 
led the charge. On the first battery, however, he 
was wounded and the command was taken by 
Captain Drziewonowski, who was himself later 
wounded. The fourth battery was taken by Lieut. 
Nieczolewski who was wounded. The 3rd squadron 
was followed by the rest of the Polish Lancers 
regiment. 

Napoleon, at this stage, sent the Horse Grenadiers 
as reinforcements who did not meet any opposition, 
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as victory had already been obtained. With them 
came Montbrun and Colonel Lubienski of the 
Polish Lancers. Lubienski sent back with his report 
his adjutant Lieut. Szeptycki who met the Emperor 
halfway down the path. To Szeptycki Napoleon 
exclaimed “‘ Ah! Vous étes des braves Polonais,” 
and ‘‘ Les Polonais seront immortalisés!” Napoleon 
kept repeating this in his excitement. In his 13th 
bulletin from Spain, however, he deliberately made 
Montbrun the hero of the attack so that the credit 
for the success should go to France. In Masson’s 
Les Cavaliers de Napoléon the author compares the 
charge of the Polish Lancers at Somo-Sierra with 
the immortal attack of the Polish Hussars at Vienna 
in 1683 and he gives full credit to Koczietulski. 

For his bravery at Somo-Sierra Koczietulski was 
decorated with the Légion-d’Honneur and the title 
of Baron de l’Empire. Nieczolewski received the 
same title and was granted a substantial amount 
from the income of the French waterways. Napoleon 
describes the charge of the Polish Lancers (also in 
his 13th bulletin from Spain) as the most marvellous 
charge without a parallel in history. 

Yours, etc., 
M. OBORSKI, 
Eastcote, Pinner, Middx. 


AMERICA’S CHINA TRADE 
GENTLEMEN, 

In his informative article on The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition Mr. G. S. Rawling states that President 
Jefferson hoped that a cross-country system of rivers 
might be discovered and the rich China trade 
improved by easier transportation. 

I do not claim any expert knowledge of China in 
the very early nineteenth century, but it is surely 
true that not until the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, 
and the treaty with the United States in the following 
year, was even a small portion of China open to 
foreign merchants. Before this date these merchants, 
predominantly British, clung tenuously to a small 
trading concession in Canton. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, in fact, the 
one basis for agreement among all the “‘ imperialist ” 
nations was that the attitude of the Manchu dynasty 
prevented their obtaining more than a fraction of 
China’s trading potential. I presume, therefore, that 
the reference to the “ rich China trade” of 1803 
applies in reality to the wider area of South East 
Asia and*the East Indies. 

Yours, etc., 
Davip TALBOT, 
Norwich. 


Mr. G. S. Rawlings writes : 


As Mr. Talbot suggests, the term ‘“ China 
Trade,” in the context in which I have used it, 
covers American commerce with the Orient generally, 
but a very considerable portion of this trade was 
based on the sea-otter furs shipped into Canton by 
American merchants. This was the “ North West 
Trade ” referred to in the article. It had been opened 
up by the British in 1785 but the Americans were 
early on the scene (1787) and by 1803 they had 
cornered a very substantial share of the market. 


SHEBA AND JAMAICA 
GENTLEMEN, 
In your December number, Mr. Bruce B. Barker 
enquires what historical basis there may be for the 
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story in the Ethiopian Kebra Nagast which attributes 
descent from King Solomon to the dynasty that 
reigned intermittently over the Abyssinian kingdom 
between 1268 and 1855, and from which Emperor 
Haile Selassie is descended in the female line. 

This question is very fully discussed in the 
standard works on Ethiopian history in English, 
namely Sir E. A. Wallis Budge; A History of Ethiopia 
(Vol. 1, pp. 192-194) and A. H. M. Jones and E. 
Monroe: A History of Abyssinia (pp. 16-21). I do 
not think that subsequent research has added any- 
— significant to the position as described by 
them. 

The story in the Ethiopian annals that a Hebrew 
dynasty existed on the Ethiopian plateau between 
960 B.C. and A.D. 330 is indeed entirely unsupported 
by any other historical or archaeological evidence 
whatever. The kings of Aksum, prior to their adop- 
tion of Christianity, were certainly pagans and not 
Jews. On the other hand, there have been Jews in 
Abyssinia from a remote period, and the legend may 
embody facts of which no other record has survived. 
That some prominent families among the Sabaeans 
may have had some blood relationship with King 
Solomon is not altogether impossible, and they may 
have passed on some story of this to their descendants, 
the Semitic colonists around Aksum. Lineal des- 
cendants of King David are known to have survived 
among the Jews of Judaea until the conquest under 
Vespasian. To say that a thing is possible, however, 
is not to say that it is probable, still less that it is 
established. It is much more probable that the whole 
story was concocted about A.D. 1268 to glorify a new 
dynasty. The previous rulers, the Zagwe dynasty, 
claimed descent from Moses. 

Mr. Barker is, of course, perfectly right in think- 
ing that the civilization of Napata and Meroe had 
little or no connection with that of Aksum. As for 
the “‘ Ras Tafarians,” I venture to think that he 
might as profitably discuss Shakespeare with the 
Baconians. 

Yours, etc., 
J. H. Lopceg, 
Hassocks, Sussex. 


CANADA CROSSED 
GENTLEMEN, 

While no one in his senses would wish to denigrate 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, is it not somewhat 
unfair to the memory of Alexander Mackenzie to 
refer always to the Lewis and Clark expedition as 
“the first overland crossing,” instead of as the 
first overland crossing below the 49th parallel ? 

Yours, etc., 
M. E. CARMICHAEL, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NIGERIA’S FOUNDERS 


SIR GEORGE GOLDIE AND THE MAKING OF NIGERIA. 
By J. E. Flint, 340 pp. (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) 

LUGARD: THE YEARS OF AUTHORITY, 1898-1945. By 
Margery Perham, 748 pp. (Collins. 50s.) 
Nigeria’s independence is marked by important 

new biographical volumes on two men who did 

much to unite its very diverse territories into a British 

colonial dependency. One of these, Sir George 

Goldie, has long remained an obscure and enigmatic 

figure, for it was his deliberate intention to make 

things difficult both for biographers and for historians 
of his Royal Niger Company. Dr. Flint, thus forced 
to depend very largely on public records, has been 
more successful in the second of these réles than in 
the first. His account of Goldie’s introduction into 

Africa of chartered company administration, and of 

the British government’s attitude towards it, is a 

splendid scholarly achievement; but it still leaves 

open the teasing question of how far this romantic 
adventurer was moved by commercial ambition, how 
far by patriotism or imperial vision. 

On the whole, Dr. Flint’s new evidence supports 
a qualified economic interpretation. Goldie’s entry 
into the Niger trade in the 1870’s was largely for- 
tuitous—his family was asked to help a small trading 
company in difficulties; and, despite his later claim 
to have ‘“ conceived the ambition of adding the 
region of the Niger to the British Empire,” it seems 
to have been the possibilities of commercial develop- 
ment that first fired the imagination of this restless 
and rebellious young Manxman. First, by successive 
amalgamations with competitors, he achieved a 
monopoly of trade up the Niger river—though he 
still had to face violent opposition from Africans and 
Europeans who traded for palm-oil in the delta; 
then, by Royal Charter, he assumed administrative 
responsibilities on behalf of the British government, 
and, although pledged to maintain freedom for trade, 
used his powers to perpetuate that monopoly in 
practice. The Foreign Office, anxious to exclude 
French control but reluctant to incur even the 
smallest direct responsibility, acquiesced while the 
Company forged treaties and sacrificed the interests 
of the delta people in order that they might remain 
(in the words of a government Commissioner), 
** the biggest monopolist of the crowd.” 

But Goldie, like Rhodes, was something more 
than a monopolist. During the 1890’s, Mr. Flint 
shows, he “‘ began to tire of the crude profit of his 
now perfect monopoly ” and to apply his talents to 
problems of administration and government. 
Northern Nigeria, once secured against French 
ambitions, seemed ready for more direct British 
control, and Goldie, not Lugard, might have been 
its first Governor. (Flint says he refused an offer of 
this post, though Miss Perham doubts whether it 
was ever made.) Whether voluntarily or not, Goldie 
played little part in African problems after the 
Company’ s Charter was revoked in 1899, making his 
main contribution to public life, umpredictably 
enough, through the London County Council. But 
before this, Flint claims that he had already “ laid 
down the theoretical basis for what was later to 
become known as indirect rule.” 

This is not a convincing claim. Attempts at 

“ ruling on African principles through native rulers ” 
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were a familiar feature of the nineteenth-century 
British empire, and indeed of the Roman empire 
before that. The Niger Company acquired the 
physical power to attempt such a policy in one state 
only, Nupe, and the novelty of the arrangements that 
Goldie made here does not seem great. In 1898 he 
wrote a short essay, arguing forcefully and clearly for 
the general application of such a system in northern 
Nigeria, along lines similar to those sketched by 
Lugard in Buganda five years before. He added the 
suggestion that British-administered ‘“‘ cities of 
refuge ” might, like medieval European cities, serve 
as growing points of freedom within conservative 
agrarian societies. It is interesting to compare this 
imaginative sentence with Lugard’s argument that 
municipalities like Lagos should be encouraged to 
provide educated Africans with a “ sphere of civic 
usefulness ”—bearing in mind the difficulties, which 
Miss Perham shows that he had, in limiting their 
activities to this sphere. But neither in theory nor in 
practice does Goldie seem to merit the high claim 
made by his biographer. 

Though Lugard learned much from Goldie, and 
from others, there remains a real sense in which 
“ indirect rule ” can be considered his achievement. 
Hampered by stringent financial limitations, by 
critics whose intentions were better than their in- 
formation, and initially by a highly precarious 
military situation, he devised an administrative 
structure that was much more than improvisation. 
A deeply sincere man with a strong sense of Imperial 
responsibility, Lugard believed that it was not only 
possible to retain the “native authorities” but 
“feasible by degrees to bring them gradually into 
approximation with our ideas of justice and 
humanity.” The Fulani Emirs would eventually 
merge with their new overlords into “a single 
Government in which the Native Chiefs have clearly 
defined duties and an acknowledged status, equally 
with the British officials.” 

Miss Perham, who in 1937 published a classical 
analysis of the working of indirect rule in Nigeria, 
now studies the creation of the system in a magni- 
ficently rich second volume of her great biography of 
Lugard. For a system it truly was—not invented 
retrospectively by historians trying to organize their 
material, but grounded on a scheme laid down from 
above, first for northern Nigeria, then for the whole 
country, in a great series of Political Memoranda 
(and subsequently reviewed and analysed in The 
Dual Mandate). Possibly there was too much system. 
Lugard was a born centralizer, dealing personally as 
Governor-General with such matters as the issue of 
chamber-pots, and he must often have been exas- 
perating to work under. And yet so much depended 
on the understanding co-operation of administrative 
Officers in the field, whom Lugard cast virtually in the 
réle of Platonic guardians. Miss Perham shows that 
not all of them interpreted this réle in the same spirit 
as Lugard. C. L. Temple and others, following 
Lugard’s ideas to what they regarded as their logical 
conclusion, tried to insulate the north from change 
by methods that Lugard himself could mot condone. 
Some of the grounds on which the government of 
northern Nigeria between the wars has been accused 
of excessive conservatism now seem to have been 
attributable less to Lugard himself than to others 
who distorted his principles. 

Of course, ample grounds of criticism remain. 
Lugard’s responsibilities touched all the diverse 
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problems of African administration, and it is in- 
evitably easy to compile a catalogue of grievances. 
Among the Yorubas of the west, and especially 
among the Ibos of the east, Lugard’s system, for- 
mulated in the north, proved difficult or impossible to 
apply. In dealing with the évolués of Lagos (who 
now appear, in retrospect, to have been his rightful 
heirs-apparent), Lugard was rarely happy—though 
he was punctilious in respecting what he regarded as 
their rights and, contrary to the experience common 
among British officials, grew increasingly appreciative 
of their merits. But even Miss Perham, his close 
friend and collaborator during his mellow later years, 
cannot approve of all Lugard did; she gives the im- 
pression of having been unpleasantly surprised by 
some of her discoveries as biographer. None the less, 
she faces the evidence with complete honesty, mixed 
only with compassion, and the complete portrait is 
wholly convincing. Her great achievement is to have 
written a book of fine scholarship, that is at the same 
time both a work of art and a labour of love. 
J. D. HARGREAVES. 


THE EVE OF REVOLUTION 
CROWN OF TRAGEDY: NICHOLAS II. By Noble Frank- 
land, 208 pp. (William Kimber. 30s.) 
THE. POTEMKIN MUTINY. By Richard Hough, 176 pp. 

(Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 

The last of the Romanovs, Nicholas II, was one 
of the most pathetic figures ever to ascend a throne. 
Incapable of making an independent decision, devoid 
of will and political sense and even of the normal 
instinct of self-preservation, he inherited the power 
of the autocratic Tsars at a time when the régime 
seemed doomed to perish. A great Tsar, another 
Peter the Great, might perhaps have stemmed the 
tide of destruction that rolled towards the throne, 
but Nicholas II was not cast in such a mould. He 
not only failed to stem the tide, but added to its 
momentum by his drifting indecisiveness, his failure 
to understand the forces disrupting the nation, and, 
most important of all, his complete submission to his 
devoted but utterly misguided wife, the Tsaritsa 
Alexandra. Nicholas II was not even a figure of 
tragedy, for despite his fine qualities of great courage, 
sweetness of character, and humility, he was passive, 
and his life moves one not by its tragedy but by its 
almost unbearable pathos. 

Dr. Noble Frankland in the preface to his new 
study of Nicholas II refers to him as “‘ no more than 
a tiny pebble cast upon the huge beach of Russian 
history ” and states that his object in writing this 
book “‘ has simply been to express and explain a 
sorrow akin to that which all must feel when a blind 
man is run over by a car.” Whether this is sufficient 
reason for writing a new study is questionable, 
especially when so many books have been written 
about the last of the Romanovs and the Russian 
Revolution. Nor does this study offer new materials 
or a fresh approach; in fact, it adds nothing—to take 
but one example—to Sir Bernard Pares’ The Fall of 
the Russian Monarchy, first published in 1939. 

Dr. Frankland has produced a sympathetic por- 
trait of Nicholas and his wife, and he writes soundly 
on Rasputin. He is, however, so concerned with the 
Tsar’s personal failure that he portrays him and his 
family as though in a vacuum. The historical back- 
ground to the rumbling discontent that exploded in 
revolution, destroying Nicholas and the Tsarist 
régime, is describe sketchily and with much in- 
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accuracy. Even within the reign of Nicholas, such 
shaitering events as the Russo-Japanese War and the 
Potemkin mutiny receive only passing mention. The 
book is thus incomplete and disappointing. 

Mr. Richard Hough has written a highly readable 
account of the mutiny of the battleship Potemkin in 
the summer of 1905, which in the Soviet Union has 
become one of the cherished legends of the revolu- 
tion. He quotes The Times correspondent in St. 
Petersburg at the time, who reported that “ the 
Odessa mutiny has made a far greater impression on 
the ruling classes than the defeats in Manchuria and 
the annihilation of the Baltic Fleet combined.” It 
was, indeed, the mutiny of this most up-to-date and 
powerful battleship that made many Russians 
appreciate how seriously the régime was threatened. 

Mr. Hough makes only very brief reference to the 
conditions that gave rise to this breakdown of naval 
discipline and of civil order in Odessa, and the few 
notes and sources that he gives are far from adequate. 
But, as a straightforward account of the incident, his 
book is lively and interesting. 

IAN GREY. 


ARCHAEOLOGY SURVEYED 
DIGGING FOR HISTORY. By Edward Bacon, 320 pp. 

(Adam and Charles Black. 50s.) 

At the same moment as this book was received 
by History Today, someone on the staff of a well- 
known daily newspaper was telephoning this reviewer 
to enquire: “‘ What have been the most important 
archaeological discoveries of recent years ?”’ Asked 
what he meant by important and discoveries, he 
admitted to meaning in fact spectacular and things 
dug up. The reader who can be content with these 
definitions will find much to please him in Digging 
for History: it is attractively bound, illustrated and 
printed and should find a wide sale. 

The author has been associated for many years 
with the J/lustrated London News, which, as he says, 
devotes “‘ some three or four pages to archaeology 
nearly every week of the fifty-two.” It is regarded 
by many archaeologists as a paper that can be relied 
upon to illustrate and publish their first announce- 
ments of their discoveries with accuracy and promp- 
titude: they themselves therefore write much of the 
text and supply most of the photographs. Mr. Bacon 
thus has coming to his hand a regular supply of 
authoritative, if slightly popularised, short reports on 
archaeological matters. He believes in the general 
reader and has now set out to summarize for this 
general reader what has been submitted to his 
employers each week over the past fifteen years: 
his aim is to lay emphasis on “ those works which 
have thrown a new or a vivid or a surprising light 
on our past ” (p. §). Full accounts Mr. Bacon regards 
as “‘ more suited to the abstracts of a learned publica- 
tion than a book designed for the general reader ”’: 
indeed, he goes so far as to think that “‘ a great deal 
of it”? (recent information gained from excava- 
tions) . . . “ is much of a muchness.” 

The book covers excavation work in widely 
separated areas and, with the devotion of but four 
Pages to the section on Russia, twelve to that on 
“From Saar to Balkans” and thirteen to that on 
“The Americas,” one cannot help feeling that the 
field is too wide. Chapters 30 (“‘ New Techniques— 
in the Field”) and 31 (“‘ New Techniques—in the 
Laboratory ”’) get only six pages each. Can post-war 
developments and refinements in the uses of new 
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techniques, new equipment and new materials really 
be so compressed ? 

The answer is, of course, that, for anyone with a 
serious interest in archaeology, the field is too wide 
and the techniques are too compressed. Yet, if the 
intending general reader requires only an introduction 
to some of the more striking excavations—and is 
content to leave to specialists all the work of inter- 
pretation and syntheticism carried out by the 
archaeologists in their study chairs—he cannot fail 
to be inspired by what Mr. Bacon lays before him. 
Works of art, unknown to the World before the war, 
are beautifully presented on 58 plates and there is a 
wealth of information and entertainment in the 313 
pages. The beginner will be delighted with this 
introduction to the results of much digging but the 
librarians will curse when they are asked, as they will 
be, ““ Where can I look it up more fully ? ”—for this 
book does not tell them. 

E. PYDDOKE. 


ESSAYS IN ANTIQUITY. By Peter Green, 224 pp. 

(John Murray. 21s.) 

Mr. Peter Green is an unusual combination of 
classical scholar, historian and accomplished modern 
essayist; and this volume, which includes four 
essays that have already appeared in the pages of 
History Today, shows him exercising his diverse 
gifts with exemplary ease and self-assurance. All 
are inspired by his knowledge of the ancient world 
and are addressed to the educated general reader. 
Subjects range from Homer and Hesiod to Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophies contrasted and the 
influence exercised by Julius Caesar’s career upon 
the political morality of Europe. Each is a remark- 
ably readable production; and in each Mr. Green’s 
understanding of the present reinforces his apprecia- 
tion of the past. They are the work of a twentieth- 
century humanist, who has never allowed his 
specialist studies to circumscribe his view of life. 
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